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HON. LUCIUS ROBINSON. 


Tue subject of this sketch has already won honorable distinction in the 
public service. As a patriot rather than a partisan, a statesman rather 
than a politician, as an Phy man, simple and earnest in his character, 
confiding and devoted in his friendships, and resolute even to stub- 
bornness in following out his convictions of public duty, Lucius Rosrn- 
son will be recorded in the history of his native State. His career has 
been marked by sterling integrity and the most scrupulous fidelity to 
principle. He never has hesitated to pursue his convictions to their 
legitimate results, or to subordinate his personal ambition to the public 
interest. He may not possess what is flatteringly denominated an 
original mind, but he certainly has a rare power to grasp facts and 
principles, and apply them to their proper purposes. He has been the 
architect of his own fortune, and has earned for himself a reputation of 
which any man may well be proud. He is emphatically a lover of 
justice, and would never voluntarily do wrong to a human being. 

Lvuctus Rosryson, the present Comptroller of the State of New York, 
was born in Windham, Greene County, on the 4th day of November, 
1810. His family came from Connecticut, and belong to the purest New 
England stock. He is a lineal descendant of Rev. Jonn Rostnson, the 
first minister of the Puritans of England, and inherits many of the 
characteristics of his celebrated ancestor. 

The father of Mr. Ropinson was an officer in the army during 
the whole of the War of 1812. He was a farmer, and his circumstances 
were too much straitened to afford his children more than a good English 
education. This son was permitted to provide in this respect for himself, 
and became a student at the Delaware Academy in the village of Delhi; 
paying his way by teaching school several months each year. This is not 
an uncommon practice among American young men, and the liberal 
professions are full of similar instances. Mr. Roprnson passed through 
the usual vicissitudes attending such struggles. As a teacher he was 
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far.iliar in his manner and simple in the language which he employed; 
never pedantic or affected. Asa student, he was patient and laborious, 
always mastering the subject which received his attention. 

Having selected the law for his vocation, Mr. Ropinson begun the study 
in the office of General Erastus Roor, completing the course with Judge 
Amasa J. Parker, at Delhi; and was admitted to practice as an attorney 
of the Supreme Court, in October, 1832. He opened an office a few 
months afterward at Catskill, and took rank at once among the foremost 
of the junior members of the Bar. In 1837 he received the appoint- 
ment of District Attorney of Greene County, and held the position til] 
1840, at which time he removed to the City of New York. In 
1843 he was appointed by Governor Bouck Master in Chancery. He 
soon afterward entered into partnership with the late Davip Copwisz, 
who had held the same position to general acceptance. The firm did a 
very large business, involving heavy pecuniary responsibilities, and the 
interests of the largest capitalists, banking and trust companies in the city. 
For this purpose not only ability and integrity were required, but a 
thorough knowledge of the rules of law and equity. Mr. Ropinson was 
reappointed in 1846 by Siras Waiaar, then Governor, and continued in 
office till the Court of Chancery was abolished by the new constitution. 
After that time it became the custom to appoint referees to transact the 
business before transacted in the Court of Chancery. In that way Mr, 
Rosinson was soon occupied to the utmost of his ability. His office now 
resembled a court-room ; indeed it was a common remark that he tried 
more causes than any Judge in the City of New York. 

His judgments gave such general satisfaction, that an appeal was sel- 
dom taken from them; and in such events, they were usually affirmed. 
His incessant employment in this manner withdrew him from the arena in 
which lawyers win their proudest triumphs. But this was more than 
compensated ; his mind was inured to thorough and impartial investiga- 
tion. Instead of being engaged in winning success for one side, his 
efforts were employed in securing justice for both parties. 

His health finally giving way from the severe labor and close confine- 
ment which this incessant employment imposed, he was obliged to leave 
his profession; and accordingly removed to his farm in the County 
of Chemung. Here his constitution, naturally vigorous, and preserved by 


temperance and correct habits, after two or three years, began to re- 


cuperate. 

Mr. Rostyson had always taken a lively interest in politics. He 
belonged from early life to the school of Jerrerson, and was an earnest 
supporter of the doctrines and policy of Jackson and Van Buren. In 
the management of State matters, he ranked with such men as Siias 
Wrieut, Wituram L. Marcy and Azarian C. Fiaae, and has con- 
tinued to maintain unswervingly the same principles. 

In the autumn of 1859, unexpectedly to himself, he was nominated by 
acclamation for the Assembly of this State, by the Republican Convention 
of Chemung. The county being almost equally divided politically, the 
elections were strongly contested. Mr. Rosinson received a considerable 
democratic vote in addition to that of his own party, and was elected. 

He carried to his legislative duties the same sterling integrity which had 
always actuated his conduct, and while the Legislature of 1860 sustains an 
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infamous reputation before the world, the breath of suspicion never sullied 
his fair fame. 

The prominent measures agitated that winter were the celebrated pro 
rata freight bill, the “ anti-rent” bill, the Susquehanna Railroad bill, and 
the New York City Railroad bills. To each of them Mr. Rosiyson gave 
the most sedulous attention. The pro rata freight bill had been prepared 
under the auspices of the “Clinton League,” an association of canal for- 
warders, and proposed to regulate the charges of the railroad companies 
of this State for the transportation of way freight, compelling them to do 
the work at prices proportionate to the rates of their through freight. It 
was introduced into the Assembly by the report of a select committee, of 
which Hon. Toomas T. Fracier of Niagara, was chairman. It was a 
measure extraordinary in its requirements, and almost incomprehensible in 
its verbiage, having “ neither beginning nor end, nor middle.” 

Mr. Rosrysoy, on the 27th of February, attacked the bill in a set speech, 
close in its logic and unanswerable in argument. He compared the busi- 
ness of transportation to that of merchandise, the through freights being 
represented by wholesale transactions, and way freight, by retailing; and 
showed that it was impossible for a railroad company to do business if the 
prices should be graduated by distance. Upon no road, upon no river, 
upon no canal in the whole country, he declared, had this iron pro rata 
rule ever been applied to way freights. All rules and all analogies are 
against it. It would only work disaster to all parties, and compel the rail- 
roads of New York to abandon the carrying of through freight, and to raise 
the rates of way freight in order to support themselves at all. The measure 
would be a violation of the franchises of the companies, which the Legis- 
ture had granted, thus involving a breach of public faith, the maximum of 
human guilt. After arguing the question thus candidly, Mr Rosinsoy 
brought his remarks to a close as follows : 

“ Legislate as much as we may, the trade will go where it can go cheapest 
and quickest. In doing so, it obeys the laws of trade, which are higher 
than any that we can make. Let us not forget that we live in a progres- 
sive and a fast age and country. Commercial enterprise is running its 
competing lines all over the globe. Railways are supplanting canals, and 
the brain may be even now at work which is to invent some power to take 
the place of railways. We can no more stay these things than we can 
change the course of the planets, There is ‘ an inexorable logic of events’ 
which it is as vain to resist as it is to contend with the Aimighty. The 
bill before us, in my opinion, is an attempt to reverse the wheels of time 
and make them roll backward. It is a bill to violate the laws of trade, to 
enact or manifest wrong, to do injustice to the railroads, to drive away the 
trade of the State and of its greatemporium. Last of all, it is a bill to 
violate the faith of the State and the Constitution of the United States. 
These are my reasons for opposing it. I think they are sufficient.” 

The measure, however, passed the House by the bare vote of 65, but was 
lost in the Senate. The discussion which had been elicited proved fatal 
to it; and it never appeared again in the Legislature. Mr. Rosrnson also 
opposed the bill making a grant of money to the Albany and Susque- 
hanna Railroad as vitious in policy, and a violation of the intent of the 
Constitution. It passed the Legislature, and was vetoed by Governor 
Morean. The Anti-Rent bill also received his opposition on the ground 
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of being an attempt to impair the obligation of contracts. His speech on 
this measure was a superior production, and embittered against him the 
principal members of the anti-rent party. 

The New York city railroad grants had been determined upon by that 
close corporation known as the “ Lobby,” months before the Legislature 
had been elected. ll artifices that could be devised—partisan appeals to 
staunch republicans, on the pretext that a fund could be obtained to aid in 
electing a President, promises to members of shares of stock sufficient to 
secure each a competency, suborning officers of the Legislature, and other 
expedients—were employed to secure a majority forthem, Mr. Rosinson 
opposed them on the ground that all responsibility of the grantees had 
been carefully excluded from each bill. The grants were “ made to Tom, 
Dick, and Harry, without proper security or guarantee ” for their building 
or proper operation. 

n the autumn of 1860 Mr. Rosinson was again renominated and elec- 
ted by a larger majority than before. He was now the representative man of 
the party in the Assembly opposed to legislation for corrupt purposes, and as 
such was supported in the republican canvass for the Speakership. An acci- 
dental misunderstanding resulted in his defeat. But the moral strength of 
that Legislature was with him, His career that winter was destined to be 
of vital importance to the country. 

On the first day of the session of the Legislature of 1861, he introduced 
the famous “ Robinson Resolutions.” Their principal proposition was the 
organization of all the public Territory into two States, thus throwing the 
question of slavery outside of Congress. He did not anticipate that this 
policy would be accepted by the seceding States, but he wished to exhaust 
all the means of conciliation before final resort to arms. 

A Legislative caucus proposed the voting down of the resolutions with- 
out debate; but to this Mr. Ropinson would not accede. They were ac- 
cordingly made a special order, and he employed the occasion to address 
“words to unwilling ears.” After showing that Mr. Lixcoun’s administra- 
tion would be in a minority in Congress, he proceeded to prove that the 
leading Republicans of the nation were in favor of acompromise, Mr. Szw- 
ArD had foreshadowed it; Mr. Cameron was willing to adopt the Critten- 
den resolutions ; Mr. Joun Suerman had said the same thing. So had 
“the organ of the Republican party of the city of Albany, whose veteran 
editor, whenever he desired to carty a scheme, had only to wave his magic 
wand over the Assembly, and the majority of knees would be sure to bend.” 
He then said : 

“One consideration more, and Iam done. We have waged wars, won 
honors, and vindicated our rights on many a field. It is but a few years 
since we engaged in war with Mexico, and our march was one continued 
triumph over that country ; but, before we struck a blow, we begged them 
to accept terms of peace. After every battle, although we were uniformly 
victors, we never waited for them to sue for peace; we uniformly offered 
it; we carried the sword in one hand and the olive branch in the other, 
and the world applauded our policy. I put it to the gentlemen here, if we 
are now going to behave with less magnanimity towards our own brethren 
in our own country? Why, we say to them that we are determined not 
only to fight you, but we are determined not to show any spirit of concili- 
ation. We are determined that the world shall see that we are sworn not 
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to have any peace. I know the answer made to all this, ‘They are trait- 
tors, rebels; they are in arms against the government; hold no parley 
with them.’ That is the language which the law should hold towards 
criminals. But what are you gojng to do about it? Are you going to 

nish them as traitors and rebele ? Do you propose to hang all South 
Carolina, Georgia and Alabama? Are you going to try and arraign 
them? You never will do it. You will never treat these men as traitors 
and rebels. You will, as I have said before, compromise with them—offer 
some terms of adjustment to them in the end. 

“ Now, then, is there anything more reasonable, is there anything more 
fair, is there anything that any man can feel as detracting from his honor 
or principles in the proposition I have presented? By passing it you put 
away the vause of strife, and the strife itself will soon follow it. By exhib- 
iting a spirit of peace your influence will be felt even upon these wild, 
frenzied men at the South. It costs something to do it I admit. It costs 
a little curbing of this uprising pride and indignation which every man 
naturally feels to see men conducting as they do; but let us remember 
that we are trying an experiment of self-government before all the world. 
If, when our Southern brethren madly violate the laws and commit acts 
which arouse our indignation and exasperate us, we immediately give way 
to passionate resentment and declare that we will fight them, we exhibit 

recisely the same ungovernable spirit which they do—we show ourselves 
incapable of self-government. The true way to treat the difficulty, in my 
judgment, is, not to prepare for invasion and conquest, but to stand firm 
and oppose an impassable barrier to all this assault upon the Constitution, 
the Union and the Government, and to do it in a spirit of calmness and 
and peace, with a desire for conciliation—in the same spirit in which the 
Constitution was formed, in which the Government has hitherto been car- 
ried on, and which must be displayed to the end, or it will fall, and with 
it will fall the last hope of the capacity of man for self-government in all 
the earth.” 

Mr. Rosrnson’s duties and trials in the winter of 1861 were severe and 
arduous. As Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, he had 
the financial budget of the State to prepare, requiring familiarity with the 
resources of the Treasury and the wants of the public service. His wife, 
to whom he was devotedly attached, was on her death-bed. The country 
was apparently falling to pieces, with the connivance of those sworn to 
maintain it. Day after day there came into the Assembly communications 
from the Governors of the recusant States announcing their withdrawal 
from the Union; all which were laid silently on the table. The leadership 
on the floor of that House was attended with more than usual responsibil- 
ity. The desolating blow fell at his hearthstone ; and, like the patriarch, 
he hastened to bury his dead, and then resumed his labors, A new ad- 
ministration was inaugurated amid the throes of a dismembered Union. 
But hostilities were slow to commence; each party hesitating at the first 
step. The Legislature of 1861 was about to dissolve, when came the news 
of the bombardment of Fort Sumter. 

Mr. Rostnson had anticipated this from the moment he took his seat. 
He was not a man for “ half-way measures.” In concert with the Attor- 
ney General he drafted a bill authorizing a State tax of $3,000,000, the 
raising of 30,000 troops and the placing of them at the disposal of the 
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President. To avoid delays from parliamentary tactics the bill was re- 
ported by Hon, Gzores T. Pieros, of Ulster, from the Committee on Mili- 
wag agg on Monday, and made at once the special order. 

rR. Rosrnson supported it in a briefspeech: “The crisis had come,” 
he said ; “the issue must be decided by the arbitrament of the sword. It 
is time no longer for discussion or partisanship ; henceforth, till this con- 
flict shall be decided, I belong to no political organization but my country; 
I will know no political party but those loyal to the government, and the 
the traitors conspiring for its overthrow.” Other speakers followed in a 
similar strain. Messrs. Huronines, of New York; Daroy, of Kings; 
Bereoey, of Suffolk; Taner, of Queens, and other prominent democrats 
avowed similar loyalty, and the bill passed with only six negative votes, 
It became a law, and proved a most judicious and necessary measure. 

The coming season was spent by Mr. Rostnson in aiding the work of 
preparation. In September the political parties began to arrange for the 
coming election ; but their work was forestalled. A few citizens, on their 
own responsibility, called a State Convention of Union men, without dis- 
tinction of political Knes. It met, and placed a State ticket in nomination, 
Three democrats, two “ old whigs,” and two republicans were the candi- 
dates, Mr. Rosiyson being named for Comptroller. The Republican State 
Convention adopted them with a single exception, and then adjurned, never 
again to be called together. The people elected the Union candidates ; 
Mr. Rosinson receiving on this occasion the largest majority ever given in 
New York for a State officer. 

The office of Comptroller is perhaps the most responsible in the State. 
The law creating it was drawn up by Samven Jongs, and enacted in 1797, 
by the Legislature and though three Constitutional Conventions have since 
been held it still remains unchanged. Governors, Legislatures and polit- 
ical Conventions have emulated each other in the selection of able and 
worthy men to fill the position. It has been held in succession by such men 
as Samuel Jones, John Savage, William L. Marey, Silas Wright, Azariah 
C. Flagg, John A. Collier, Millard Fillmore, Washington Hunt, John C. 
Wright, Jmaes M. Cook, Lorenzo Burrows, Sanford E. Church and Robert 
Denniston, That galaxy of names is honored by the addition of Lucius 
Rosinson to the number. 

The first question of significance to which the new Comptroller directed 
his attention was the obligation of the State to pay its indebtedness in coin. 
His first report, made in January 1863, sets forth explicitly his views upon 
the subject—which were views, it will be seen, of the leaders of the politic- 
al school in which he had grown up. In conformity with them he shows 
how the State of New York had heretofore acted, and thereby maintained 
her financial honor. We quote the following extracts: 


“ The precious metals are the representatives of value, and constitute the basis of 
a sound circulating medium throughout the whole commercial world. 

“ Depart from that standard as far as may, the laws of trade, more patent than all 
statutes, will ultimately drive us back to it; and the farther depart from it the more 
severe will be the suffering through which we shall be compelled to return.” 

“The great depreciation of the currency, produced by excessive issues of irredeem- 
able paper, and by the spirit of speculation, always engendered thereby, involves the 
finances of the State in difficulties of a very serious character. Even since the State 
first pledged its faith for the payment of money loaned to it upon its stocks, it has 
held itself bound in honor to pay both principal and interest of its funded debt in 
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specie or its equivalent. Through all the commercial revulsions that have occured, it 
has adhered firmly to this principle ; but never has it been called upon to maintain 
its honor by such heavy pecuniary sacrifice as at present. 

“The Commissioners of the Canal Fund, and the Comptroller especially have felt 
keenly the responsibility cast upon them in regard to the payments of high rates of 
premium for coin; but in view of the past history of the State, of its high credit as a 
specie-paying State, both at home and abroad, of the pecuniary advantages which it 
has received therefrom, of the fact that the Federal Government, and also the States 
of Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, were paying the interest 
on their stocks in coin, they could not and did not hesitate to direct the Manhattan 
Company to make the payments for this State in the same way. Unless we are to 
creninay overwhelmed with unredeemable legal tender notes, it is most respectful- 
ly supported that some consideration should induce the Legislature to provide for a 
continuance of the policy which has hitherto been pursued. It will doubtless require 
heavy pecuniary sacrifices; but these will be the test of the true honor of the State, 
which, like that of an individual, is of little worth if maintained only when it costs 
nothing.” 

Those desirous of knowing his views of public policy will find a tolerably 
fair summary in the following extract from his last Annual Report: 


“The financial affairs of the nation are carried on upon a scale so gigantic, the sub- 
ject of banking and currency have fallen so entirely under the control of the Federal 
Government, State laws and institutions are overshadowed to such an extent that it 
would now be in vain to suggest any course of State action for the purpose of rem- 
edying evils which exist in these respects. The people have clearly and resolutely 
determined that however great those evils.may be, and whatever may be the cost, 
the war shall go on until the rebellion is completely subdued, and the authority of 
the Constitution and laws re-established in every State of the Union. When that 
= object shall have been accomplished. it is to be hoped that the just rights of the 

tates, which have been, to some extent, overrode by the exigencies of war, will again 
be vindicated. Until then, it is plainly the dictate of wisdom and duty to avoid incur- 
ring any indebtedness, or assuming any pecuniary obligations not absolutely neces- 
sary ; to conduct the affairs of the State with the utmost prudence and economy ; and, 
as far as possible, to lighten the load of taxation which is pressing so heavily upon 
the industry of the people.” 

Since entering upon his office, to which he was re-elected in 1863, Mr. 
Rosiyson has received and paid out over fifteen million dollars for pur- 
poses connected with the war, besides almost double that amount for gov- 
ermental and educational purposes. As a member of the Canal Board, and 
other departments of the State government, he has always been an efficient 
officer, and “ jealous with a godly jealousy” for the best interests of the 
State. It may be that he is sometimes too anxious and particular in these 
respects, but it is a fault entirely “on virtue’s side.” 

In strict consistency with these sentiments, Mr. Roprnson has exercised 
the functions of his office. They constitute the policy which must be steadily 
followed to ensure permanent peace and prosperity to this country. 

Mr. Rosiyson is of medium hight, dark hair, dark complexion and im- 
pressive manner. The expression of his countenance is generally mild; 
his eyes often sparkle with humor and vivacity, but are keen and scrutiniz- 
ing ; his disposition is kind and generous ; but of baseness and dishonesty 
he is bitterly intolerant. He betrays a shyness of manner when ina large 
company, indicating a natural bashfulness which fifty years have not over- 
come. In the social circle he is best appreciated ; where he is known he 
is generally esteemed. His name is the synonym for integrity. 
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NEW YORK RAILROAD MOVEMENT. 


Even a cursory — at the results embodied in the annual returns 
made to the State Engineer and Surveyors show that the railroads of this 
State have thriven immensely during the war, and by reason of it. 
Previous to that event a great portion of the vast aggregate production 
of the valley of the Mississippi, and the valleys of its numerous tributa- 
ries found their way to market by the River. In 1860 New Orleans 
was the second city in the Union as regards the amount and value of 
its exports, and far beyond all other cities in the number of steamboats 
employed inits trade. The following table will exhibit the amount of 
its foreign commerce in 1860 as compared with the other principal ports 


of the Union: 

: Port. Value of Exports. Value of Imports, 
New York Ceeeoeesesteeeeeeoeseeses eee $126,060,967 $248,489,807 
NE UNION oi v.o ve baviiecciie ccvsdcicce 107,812,580 22,922,973 
Mobile e@eseeeeeoeoaee eee eCeeeeeeseee Cee 88,670,188 1,050,310 
Charleston ...ccccccccccccccsscccs eee 21,198,723 1,569,570 
PINES 6s dd.sw db Wine dndssbbcacasases 18,488,088 782,061 
Boston eeeeereeeseeeeeeeeeeeees eee eee 15,246,419 41,187,589 


Philadelphia .f....ccccccceesscvce ces 5,542,815 14,634,279 


From the above table it will be seen that though New Orleans, and 
indeed the Southern ports generally, exceeded the Northern ports in ex- 
ports, they fell largely behind them in imports. This was due to the nature 
of the goods exchanged. The bulky produce of the South was more cheap- 
ly exported by way of the water channel formed by the great rivers of 
the West and South, and the Gulf and Sea; while the lighter articles of 
manufacture for which they were exchanged could afford to be sent over 
land by way of the great trunk lines of railroads diverging from the 
Northern ports. In 1860 the number of steamboats which arrived at 
New Orleans from up river was 3,566, and of flat-boats 831. 

The war, by shutting up the Mississippi and closing the Southern ports, 
stopped all this vast traffic and turned it towards the East overland by 
the railroads debouching on the Atlantic seaboard. 

The condition of our railroads in 1860 was briefly as follows :—Up to 
1850 little had been done towards connecting the coast cities with the 
great interior basins of the country. In that year the total extent of 
railroads in operation all over the Union was 8,588 miles, costing $296,- 
260,128. In 1860, it was 30,598 miles, costing $1,134,452,909. In 1850 
only one line of railroad connected the seaboard with the country lying 
west of the Alleghanies. This was composed of the several links that 
now form the New York Central, and even this was restricted in the car- 
riage of freight, except on the payment of Canal tolls, in addition to 
other charge for transportation, which restriction amounted to a virtual 
prohibition. The line next opened, and connecting the western system 
of lakes and rivers with tide water, was that extending from Boston to 
Ogdensburg, composed of distinct links, the last of which was completed 
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in 1850. The third was the New York and Erie, which was opened on 
the 22d April, 1851. The fourth was the Pennsylvania, which was com- 
leted in 1852, although its mountain division was not opened until 1854. 

revious to this time its summit was overcome by a series of inclined 
lanes, with stationary engines constructed by the State. The fifth great 
ine, the Baltimore and Ohio, was opened in 1853. Still further South 
the Tennessee River was reached in 1850 by theWestern and Atlantic 
railroad of Georgia, and the Mississippi itself by the Memphis and Charles- 
ton Railroad in 1859. In the extreme north the Grand Trunk of Canada 
was completed early in 1853. In 1858 the Virginia system of isolated 
local lines was extended to a connection with the Memphis and Charles- 
ton, and with the Nashville and Chattanooga railroads. 

It will thus be seen that at the time of the breaking out of the war, 
the railroad system of the Northern States had but just been extended 
to meet the requirements of the internal commerce of the States in case 
the Mississippi should be closed. Had the war happened ten years 
sooner, the entire West would have been shut up by it; not only would 
that section of the country have suffered immeasurably in consequence, 
but the North and East likewise, thrown back as it would have been upon 
its own separate resources would have fared much worse than can at this 
day be sufficiently realised. 

Coming at the time it did, however, when the trunk lines were quite 
prepared to sustain its depressing effects, it produced the happiest effect 
upon their prosperity. 

At that time they were all heavily laden with debt. Built in advance 
of a sufficient demand for their establishment—built to open up new sec- 
tions of the country to settlement and commerce—built less as railroads 
than as land speculations, they furnished a happy illustration of the great 
‘agen of the conservation of force in financial matters, No force can 

created, says the law, and no force can be lost. Until a legitimate de- 
mand for the use of these roads obtained footing they sunk larger sums 
of capital and were steeped to the eyes in debt. A miserable existence 
had these trunk lines previous to the war. But with that event the cap- 
ital which had been applied to them began to show exceedingly fruitful 
results, and in a few years they have succeeded in emerging from a con- 
dition of penury to one of almost absolute independence. 

And this condition applies as well to those roads which more or less 
connect with these trunk lines. A glance at the comparative condition 
of the various leading and connecting roads of this State since 1860, will 
illustrate the point: 








Roads. c Floating Debt 
1860. 1861. 1862, 1863 1864, 

BAG sek. x scies seocee $2,725,620 $2,725,600 $480,665 =... a ee oanuee 
Buffalo N.Y. &Erie... 201,682 212,072 135,547 1,070 6 énnip 
Hudson River..... 40 182,106 773,411 298,424 4,167 1,167 
Rome, Watertown.. 

& Ogdensburg .... 818,860 464,696 64,291 60,571 60,228 
Syracuse, Bingh’mp-.. 

ton & New York... 121,065 113,789 108,570 97,371 88,832 








$3,549,333 $4,289,518 $1,082.497 $163,179 $90,227 
The total floating debt of the five roads above given was, in 1860, 
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$3,549,333 and increasing. In 1861 it was $4,289,518, and, had the war 
not occurred in that year, it would have been still greater in 1862. But 
from the moment the first gun was fired at Sumter, the entire traffic of 
the country changed its course, and, instead of puffing and snorting through 
the quiet vallies of the West and South, it came thundering over the 
bridges and through the tunnels of Northern railroads to the seaboard. 
In 1862 the floating debt of these roads had fallen to $1,082,497, three. 
fourths of the debt of 1861 having been wiped out in the meanwhile. 
In 1868 it had fallen to $163,179, and last year to the insignificant sum 
of $90,227, mainly in consequenceof the war, 

The dividends bear out the same conclusion. During the semi-decade 
under consideration the Erie paid no dividend at all until 1863, when it 
~ 8 per cent. In 1864 it paid the same. The Buffalo New York and 

rie paid no dividend until 1863, when it paid 5 per cent. The Hud- 
son River paid none until 1864, when it paid semi-annual dividends 
of 4 and 5 per cent. The Rome, Watertown and Ogdensburg, since its 
consolidation (composed of the Watertown and Rome, Potsdam and 
Watertown, Sackett’s Harbor, Rome and New York, and the new branch 
to Ogdensburg,) paid 3 per cent in 1862, 6 per cent in 1863, and 10 per 
cent in 1864. ‘The Syracuse, Binghampton and New York has paid none 
at all. The New York Central from 6 per cent in 1860, 1861 and 1862, 
paid 7 per cent in 1863, and 9 per cent in 1864. 

The passenger and traffic returns at once reveal the great abnormal 
increase of business brought to these roads by the war: 


Roads. Number of passengers carried one mile. Tons of freight carried one mile. 

1860. 1864, 1860, 1864. 
DBs sss Sdcees e 56,557,070 114,935,925 214,084,396 422,013,644 
Buff, N. Y. & Erie 8,884,456 14,010,127 22,771,300 84,718,139 
Hudson R...... e 66,951,310 98,853,821 40,187,539 72,720,351 
Rome, W.& Ogdb’g 5,727,042 12,298,426 6,948,111 11,766,254 
Syrac, Buff. & N.Y. 8,175,782 6,085,905 9,331,082 18,298,256 


N. Y. Central..... 126,588,091 198,447,735 199,231,392 814,081,412 








It were idle to deny that a portion of this great increase of business 
(doubled within three or four years,) is due to the natural growth of our 
population, and natural increase of our inland traffic. But, by far, the 
largest portion of the increase is manifestly due to the war, through the 
change which that occurrence effected in the previous route of all West- 
ern products to the seaboard. This is abundantly proved by the recent 
statistics of the carriage of sugar, molasses, tobacco and other Southern 
products to the West over these lines from the Atlantic seaboard—pro- 
ducts which had previously found their way there by way of the Missis- 
sippi. And it is also proved by the recent increased carriage in the oppo- 
site direction of cotton, cattle and cereals—produce of the W est and South- 
west. 

This great commerce between the East and West, so lately developed, 
amounted in value in 1862, according to a rough estimate made by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, to nearly $616,000,000. This included the 
deliveries of merchandize of all classes, at a distance of not less than 500 
miles from the Atlantic seaboard westward. 

The return freight, eastward, of inland produce and merchandise pass- 
ing the line of the Alleghanies he estimated at $522,000,000. ‘This would 
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make the value of the total trade $1,138,000,000; while the total foreign 
imports and exports of the country for the same year were but $535,- 
758,798 ; the imports having been $205,819,823, and the exports $229,- 
938,975. 

More than doubling, as it does, the external commerce of the country, 
its internal commerce unless disturbed by adverse legislation or political 
disturbance, must continue to furnish employment for the main lines of 
railroad running westward and the lines connecting with them; for 
although “ the Mississippi now flows unvexed to the sea,” the experience 
of the past few years has shown that for all but the bulkiest freight the 
time saved by railroad transportation makes up for more than the in- 
creased cost of carriage by such conveyance as compared with the long 
and tedious route of water carriage. And as the attention cf inventors 
has of late years been largely called to the desirability of methods to com- 
press and reduce the bulk of cumbersome freight, either by pressure, des- 
sication or other means, the day would appear to be not far distant when 
the railroads of this country, and particularly those traversing the great 
State of New York, will attain an era of prosperity now little suspected. 

It is well known in surgery that if a main artery be severed and both 
ends tied up, the blood will force itself through minute collateral arteries 
called capillaries, and eventually enlarge them to a size sufficient to main- 
tain the accustomed circulation. So the war, by closing the Mississippi 
River, which was previously our main artery of trade, forced that trade 
towards the seaboard through the several collateral railroads running 
eastward. The effect has been to develop and enlarge them, to pay off 
their floating debts, and make them comparatively independent. And to 
such an extent has this been effected, that although the Mississippi is 
now re-opened, the trade ot the West still continues to pass over the rail- 
roads. Political revolutions, it is said, never go backwards—neither do 
commercial revolutions. The war cost the North a great sacrifice of 
blood and treasure, but that it was not without its compensating aspects 
is sufficiently evidenced by the prosperous state of our railroads. 

We have prepared with great care the following very valuable table, 
showing in detail the movements and prosperity of the leading roads of 
the State during the past five years : 
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Trade and Commerce of Chicago. [September, 


TRADE AND COMMERCE OF CHICAGO. 


“Tris little mushroom town is situated on the verge of a level tract of 
country, for the greater part consisting of open prairie lands, at a point 
where a small river, whose sources interlock—in the wet season—with 
those of the Illinois river, enters Lake Michigan. It, however, forms no 
harbor, and vessels must anchor in the open lake, which spreads to the ho- 
rizon, on the north and east, in a sheet of uniform extent.” Thus wrote 
Larrosg, an intelligent traveller, who visited Chicago in the year 1833. 


We have before us the Report of the Trade and Commerce of Chicago 
for the year ending March 31, 1865, published in the Chicago Times, 
August 16, 1865, which says: “ An examination of its contents will prove of 
rare interest, not only in a business point of view, but also in evidence of 
the rapidly increasing proportions and gigantic development of a city which, 
within the short space of thirty years, has risen from the position of an ob- 
scure trading post to be the commercial metropolis of a great nation. Its 
growth may be well styled unprecedented; the work of thirty years has 
effected what has before been achieved only by the combined labors of 
generations. The period reviewed by us, to-day, makes an era in the his- 
tory of our city. Commercial transactions on a much larger scale than 
ever before, have characterized her business; rivers of wealth have poured 
into her treasury ; improvements of the most substantial and commodious 
character, and equalled in grandeur and beauty of architecture only by the 
temples of the ancients, have been made; its population has been increased 
by men of enterprise and energy, who have been attracted hither to swell 
the ranks of the professions, of commercial and manufacturing pursuits. 
And while this is true of the city, it is no less a fact, that the country with 
which she carries on her immense commerce, and which furnishes the basis 
of her prosperity, has increased in a corresponding ratio. Thus, whether 
we look at Chicago as she presents herself to-day, or to the country with 
which her railroads and navigation place her in connection, we see on every 
hand the existence of numerous elements of prosperity and rapid growth, 
evidences of a future which shall place our city’s name, at no distant point, 
the most famous of the American continent.” 

In substantiation of this glowing description of the city and its progress 
the Report is replete with statistics which, at yearly intervals, measure its 
footsteps from the first dawnings of its infancy to its present magnificent 
development. Truly these present figures which excite especial wonder 
and eclipse all that the experience of either ancient or modern times have 
afforded. They demonstrate the revolution that has taken place in the 
city and its tributary country. The natural outlet of the greater part of 
this is the Mississippi, which traverses the section from which Chicago 
draws so much of its wealth, from its northern extremity southward 
throughout and thence to the open Gulf. But the trade and commerce 
by this grand avenue has not kept pace with the development of the coun- 
try through which it runs, and for which it is the regular channel to the 
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ocean. The artificial highways of trade—canals and railroads—have tap- 
ped the great interior and carried its products eastward across the conti- 
nent. The grain products of the region, on this and the further side of 
the Mississippi, have thus been almost entirely diverted to the lakes, the 
Erie canal, the St. Lawrence river, or the six great trunk lines of railroad 
that diverge from the heart of the producing region to the seaboard at 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. The reason for such a 
change, beyond the vast enterprise which has erected these cheaper and 
more convenient outlets, are natural and apparent. The disadvantages of 
the Mississippi route are many. The risk of damage to grain or flour, and 
several other commodities which are staples of the upper valley, and which 
are very liable to receive injury from heat by passing through the southern 
latitudes of the Gulf during the summer months, is not the least important 
drawback, and the uncertainty of river navigation is a great objection; 
while the advantages of cheaper and speedier transportation by railroads 
and canals on the northern route, with the better markets afforded on the 
Atlantic seaboard, are obvious, and have aided chiefly to affect the change 
described. It is to this change in the direction of the commercial move- 
ment that Chicago owes its progress and present prosperity, the impetus 
of which is ever gaining by its own force, and will most certainly convert 
the “little mushroom town” of thirty years ago, and the great city of to- 
day into a commercial emporium of such proportions, such wealth, and 
such importance, that the records of the great cities of the world, as they 
now exist, will fail to produce a parallel wherewith to measure its growth 
and circumstances. The contrast between the Chicago of 1833 and the 
Chicago of the present day is indeed truly startling. To have prognosti- 
eated the change which has been effected in so short a time would have 
subjected the seer to ridicule, and bis prophesies would have been looked 
upon as the emanation of a crazy brain. : 

In illustration of the progress of Chicago no better test can be applied 
than the increase of its population from time to time, and in this respect it 
has been wonderful. The following figures taken from actual enumerations 
satisfactorily prove this phase of the development of the city, and no less 
the development of the tributary country, which could demand such an in- 
creasing volume of agencies through which to transact its business, The 
growth of Chicago, indeed, may be said to have been the result of the 
widening and filling up of its commercial circuit, which already extends 
west of it fully ten degrees of longitude, and includes the breadth between 
latitudes 36 deg. 30 min. and 49 deg. 





POPULATION BY CENSUS. 


1880 ..5 wecce 70 1846.... eee. 14,169 1852........... 88,784 
1840 (U.S)... 4470 1847......... 16,859 1853...........  €0,625 
1843 ...cccees 7,680 1848......... 20,023 1860(U.S)..... 109,260 
1844......... 10,864 1849..... seas 86,087 and 

1845.....ce0- 12,088 1850(U.S.)... 29,963 1862.... ...0.. 188,835 





Since the Jast local census was taken, in 1862, estimates have been made 
yearly, by competent parties, which have resulted in placing the population 
in 1863, at 160,000, and in 1865 at 196,000. The total population of 
the State of Illinois has increased in the meanwhile as follows: 
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From 12,282 in 1810 to 53,211 in 1820--849.58 cent 
From 65,211 in 1820 to 157,445 in 1880—185.17 cent 
From 157,445 in 1880 to 476,183 in 1840—202.44 cent 
From 476,183 in 1840 to 851,470 in 1850— 78.81 cent 
From 851,470 in 1850 to 1,711,951 in 1860—101.06 cent 


The growth of the interior towns of the State has been proportionatel 
rapid. Those enumerated below are connected with Chicago and ak 
other by lines of railroad, and to this circumstance much of the advance 
they have made must be attributed. They are, in fact, the primary depots 
of the commerce of Chicago, and have expanded co-relatively with that 
metropolis. The following table gives the population of the interior towns 
which, in 1860, had more than 3,000 inhabitants : 


1840 1850 1860 
Peoria, Peoria county.....cccseesescesecs 1,467 5,095 14,045 
Quincy, Adams county.....c0e sesccceees 2,319 6,902 13,718 
Springfield, Sangamon county........... 2,579 4,533 9,820 
Galena, Jo Daviess county .......ececeeee 1,848 6,004 8,196 
Belleville, St. Clair county. ........cess00. eves 2,941 4,520 
Joliet, Will count eked Meet se ier er 2,659 7,104 
Bloomington, Mc COUNLY. .ceeeeerecses ones 1,594 7,075 
Rockford, Winnebago county .........ee0+. baad 2,098 6,979 
Ottawa, Lasalle county........ssessesees. cau 8,219 6,541 
Alton, Madison county.......ccsescecscees 2,840 8,581 6,882 
Aurora, Kane county. ...scccsccesccessces cece 1,895 6,011 
Lincoln, Logan county .....secccesscceees eee oases 5,700 
Jacksonville, Morgan county ehen 2,745 5,528 
Freeport, Stephenson county ..... deevas oe eves 1,436 5,376 
Rock Island, Rock Island county........... ees 1,711 5,130 
Galesburg, Knox county .... ssesecsceees veue 882 4,953 
Lasalle, Lasalle county..... oiwinis 8,201 8,993 
Decatur, Macon County...scccccsesecseces coce 1,000 8,839 
Pekin, Tazewell county......ceseesees sees cece 1,678 8,467 
Waukegan, Lake county ........ceeeeeeees aS 2,949 8,433 
Buffalo, Ogle county ......cesccccccececes eeere 1,184 8,166 
Peru, Lasalle county ......csesecssececess eeee 2,000 8,182 


—and though as yet under 3,000, we may here give a place in the list of 
rising cities to Cairo, Alexander county. 


The country tributary to Chicago comprises the following States, the ex- 
tent and population of which was in 1850 and 1860, as follows: 


Area in acres —-———Improved aeres———~ --———-Population———-— 
1850 1860 1850 1860 


Illinois ..... 85,459,200 5,039,545 18,251,478 851,470 1,711,951 
Wisconsin. . . $4,511,860 1,045,699 8,746,086 805,391 775,881 
Minnesota... 53,459,840 5,085 554,397 6,077 172,128 
Towa ...... . 85,228,800 824,682 8,780,258 192,214 674,918 
Kansas ....- 60,187,520 872,835 naaues 107,206 
Missouri..... 48,128,200 6,246,871 682,044 4,182,012 





Total.. 254,969,920 17,853,186 27,951,865 2,087,196 4,624,086 


—and to these ought properly to be added the northern peninsula of 
Michigan, Dakotah Territory and Nebraska, all of which contribute in 
some form to the commerce of Chicago. Probably within this territory 
there are now (1865) at least 35,000,000 acres of improved lands, and 
5,000,000 inhabitants, and the Jand so improved is only a seventh of the 
area which time and perseverance will utilize for the benefit of Chicago. 
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The increase of live stock between the census years of 1850 and 1860 
is shown in the following table: 







-~Horses and Mules— —-—-Horned Cattle--—. -———Sheep———__ ——_—— wos, 
1850 1860 1 1860 rr as 1860 =m 1860 

Illinois . 278,226 614,042 912,036 1,505,581 894,043 775,230 1,915,907 2 279,722 
Wiscon’a $0,335 117,211 183,438 512,866 124,896 332,454 159,276 $33,957 
Minvesa. 874 17,517 1,262 118,960 80 13,123 734 101,252 
Jowa... 39,290 180,670 136,621 536,254 149,960 258,228 323,247 921,161 iH 
EE cence CEB ic ccrs. ABMOD sae. 128,309 ; 
Missouri 266,986 442,815 791,510 1,168,¥84 762,511 937,445 1,702,625 2,353,625 





















Total ..615,711 1,392,567 2,024,862 2,930,504 1,931,490 2,332,182 4,101,789 6,118,826 








Noni sAens Ra 






Thus horses and mules appear to have more than doubled in number, 
horned cattle nearly doubled, sheep increased about 20 per cent, and 
swine 50 per cert, in ten years. 

The products of animals compare as follows: 






Batter, Cheese, Wool, Animals slang‘d* 

Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Value in Dollars: 

Illinois ....++..+-+1850 12,526,543 1,278,225 2,150,113 $4,972,286 
do .ceceeeee ee 1860 28,337,576 1,595,358 2,477,563 15,159,348 














Wisconsin, ........1850 8,633,750 400,283 253,963 920,178 
do weecesee- 1860 §=—:18,651,058 1,104,459 1,011,915 8,368,710 
Minnesota.........1850 1,100 Aduemian 85 2,840 
do siiieeennteee 2,961,591 198,904 22,740 732,418 
Towa ...00000-0.551850 2,171,188 209,840 373,898 821,164 
do ......22++++-1860 11,526,002 901,220 653,030 4,403,463 
Kansas ...........1860 1,012,975 28,053 22,593 547,450 
Missouri ..........1850 8,834,359 203,572 1,627,164 8,367,106 
ec ececc cess 1080 12,704,837 259,633 2,069,778 9,844,449 





















Total...........1850 26,166,940 2,091,920 4,405,223 $10,083,574 
do ....2..2.--1860 70,193,979 4,087,657 6,257,619 82,055,833 
















Showing that butter has gained nearly 200, cheese 100, wool 50, and 
slaughtered animals 200 per cent from 1850 to 1860. 

The same States yielded cereal crops (bushels) in 1850 and 1860 as 
follows : 







Wheat. Rye. Indian Corn. Oats. Barley. Buckwheat. 

Illinois...1850 9,414,575 83,364 57,646,984 10,087,241 110,795 184,504 
« —,..1860 24,159,500 981,322 115,296,779 15,336,072 1,175,651 345,069 
Wisconsin.1850 4,286,131 81,253 1,988,979 3,414,672 209,692 70,878 
“« ,..1860 15,812,625 888,584 17,565,290 11,059,270 678,992 67,622 
Iowa ....1850 1,580,581 19,916 8,656,799 1,524,345 25,093 52,516 
“«  ...1860 8,483,205 176,055 41,116,994 5,879,653 454,116 216,524 
Minnesota.1850 1,401 125 16,725 30,582 1,216 515 
“ ...1860 2,195,812 124,259 2,987,570 2,202,050 125,130 27,677 
Kansas ..1860 168,527 8,928 56,678,834 80,724 4,128 36,799 
Missouri .1850 2,981,652 44,263 86,214,537 5,278,079 9,631 23,651 
“  . 21860 4,227,586 293,262 72,892,157 3,680,870 228,504 182,292 





















Total.....1850 18,214,340 228,926 104,534,029 20,334,919 356,427 $22,054 
“4.1860 54,997,255 2,467,360 245,537,624 38,238,659 2,666,519 875,983 






The other more important commercial crops are tobacco, hemp, pota- 
toes and hay. These were as follows in 1850 and 1860: 


VOL, LIII.—NO, III. 1l 





Tilinois, eeee 1850 
. 1860 
Wisconsin ..1850 
ad 1860 
Towa eeeee .1850 
« 1860 
Minnesota . .1850 
ad 1860 
Missouri ...1850 
“ 1860 
Kansas. ....1860 


Total ......1850 
, 1860 
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{. Tobacco, Ibs. 


841,394 
7,014,280 
1,268 
87,595 
6,041 
$12,919 
88,510 
17,118,784 
25,086,196 
16,978 


Hemp, tons. Irish Potatoes,bus. 


ree 56 


16,028 
19,268 
44 





17,962,487 
82,556,428 


16,028 
20,068 


2,514,861 
5,799,964 
1,402,077 
8,848,505 
276,120 
2,700,515 
21,145 
2,027,945 
979,006 
1,990,850 
283,968 
5,158,209 
16,651,747 
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Hay, tons, 
601,952 
1,834,265 
275,662 
858,799 
89,055 
707,260 
2,019 
274,952 
116,925 
401,070 
50,812 
1,005,613 
4,122,158 


In order to see more distinctly the land and stock accounts, and the 
vast mass of products which these states yield, and for which Chicago is 
the best market, we now bring them together, distinguishing the products of 
1850 from those of 1860, to show the measure of development in the decade, 


Improved Land ........:.ceseeeeceses ACTOS 
Population eeeeeoeeeeeoee-. e2eeeeeseseseeeeeeee 
Live Stock : 
Horses and Mules .,........0+ eeese+ heads 
Met OATS: 5 kcicciccsccdacvesccccees: * 
Sheep eeeereeeveeeeeeeeeeeeensneesteeeee 
iis asp MAA eS bones 0 nkame’ meee *s 
Animal Products: 
OE vc i sn cWibd cis bs coe civ'h ind 6s occe ste 
NC 6s keh Gad we ss oWkawebes ves” 
Wool. eeeteeseeeeesee ea eeeeeeeeeeeseaeeee ¥ 
Animals slaughtered,.................. Value 
Cereal Products: 
I ok Gus oduwicwieess s iekseewewns Om 
vcbh bdvebbacduns ecccdbscseescess 
NE SOU, 056 bd 6 04.0% sceesbeedsadcree 
Oats eeeeeeo ee ee eeeeeeeee e@eereeeeeee@ 
BONNET cccvvcrccincsccesscissevesceeee ' 
PN cnb écecscontdns cdeanteans 


“ 


its 


Total Cereal Crop.......cscscecseveces 
Other Orops : 

TES iiicioe ons aean ae nuceces eeceee lbs 

TD a cteaceceorecencecsesssnncncst 

Trish Potatoes ........seeeeeeeeeees- bush 

BUM sccreccdecsdticsccnconsecepeneess te 


1850, 
17,853,186 
2,037,196 


615,711 
2,024,862 
1,931,490 
4,101,789 


26,166,940 
2,091,920 
4,405,228 

$10,083,574 


18,214,340 
228,926 
104,524,029 
20,834,919 
356,427 
332,054 


143,990,695 


17,062,487 
16,028 
5,153,209 
1,005,618 


1860, 
27,951,865 
4,624,086 


1,392,567 
8,930,504 
2,332,182 
6,118,826 


7,293,979 
4,087,657 
6,257,619 

32,055,838 


54,997,255 
2,467,360 
245,537,624 
88,238,659 
2,666,519 
875,983 


344,783,400 


$2,556,428 
20,068 
16,651,747 
4,122,158 


The principal minerals produced in the region, which claims Chicago as 
its market, are coal, iron, copper, and lead. The mines are as yet but 
slightly developed and it remains for the future to make their treasures 
available. The following were the principal products by the census of 1860: 


Iron, tons—————— 
Bar. 


“Ore. Pig. 
“4,500 


42,000 


Tilinois...... 
Wisconsin..... 
Iowa .... 
Missouri ..... 


**"'2,000 


22,00 


@eeeseore 


4,678 


cece 


Copper Ore 
tons. 


eeeeeeee 
e@oarseee 


50 


. Lead Ore. 


Value. 
$72,953 
825,368 
160,500 
856,660 





Total.. .. 46,500 24,000 4,678 


And Northern Michigan produced as follows : 


17 906 10,490 


577,105 50 


$915,481 
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Incomplete as the above table undoubtedly is, it shows at least a begin- 
ning which is pursued with increasing success, as shown by the returns of 
the Internal Revenue Officers for the several States. From these we de- 
duce the amount of coal produced in 1863 to have been 1,041,919 tons, 
viz., in Illinois, 925,293 ; owe, 50,205; Kansas, 234; and Missouri 66,187 
tons—none having been mined in Wisconsin or Minnesota, This is nearly 
double the amount returned by the census of 1860. 

The total value of all the mining, manufacturing, and mechanic products 
of the States included in the Chicago market circuit in 1850 and 1860, 
compare as follows ; 


Establishments... ———Value of products. 
1850. 1860. 1850. 1860. 


THinois......ee+ecessecrcereees 8,162 4,100 $16,534,272 $56,750,000 
WISCONSIN 0c csccccesccccsesecs 1,262 : 8,120 7,293,068 28,500,000 


Iowa Peer ersecererseseseresese 522 1,790 8,551,783 14,900,000 
RS io ccc 6ue ks ccceseeee 5 565 58,300 3,600,000 
MissOuri.....ccssecccceccsecees 2,998 2805 24,826,418 42,500,000 
PMID SG 4 ce bade cpecceccccesces eeee 299 @eeesecce 2,800,000 





iin cies ebiedibiice eae 7,874 12,679 $51,761,841 $150,050,000 





The principal manufactures in these States are flour and lumber, which 
constitute more than one-third the aggregate value. The other more con- 
spicuous products are distilled spirits, agricultural implements, malt liquor, 
boots and shoes, furniture, iron castings, steam engines, woolen goods, 
leather, etc. The following compares the value of flour and Jumber pro- 
duced in the years 1860 and 1860: 

-———-Flour and meal.——.__ Lumber. ——_—_, 

1850. 1860. 1860. 1 60. 


Tilin0is.....ceccecesecees $5,781,485 $18,104,804 $1,324,484 $2,275,124 
Wisconsin .....eecceeeee: 8,536,298 8,161,183 1,218,516 4,836,159 
BODD oo vctinccccccaccsees 2,019,448 6,950,949 470,760 2,378,529 





Minnesota......ceeseeses 500 1,810,000 57,800 816,808 
MOEN. occcccoceheveve 5,124,008 8,997,083 1,479,124 3,702,992 
Kansas e@eeeeeeeseeeeseeeee eeeeeeee 284,281 eeevereve 945,088 














$43,808,300 $4,560,684 $14,954,700 


Total eeeteveesaesese $16,461,784 





The quantities and values of distilled spirits and malt liquors manu- 
factured in 1860 was as follows: 





--—— Distilled spirits ——, —— Malt i 


Gallons. Value. Barrels. Value. 
PNA. 656 vb od oecicd ces en's 15,165,760 $3,204,176 218,048 $1,809,180 
WIMOOUBIR bcc cccccccccseces 531,250 101,346 124,956 702,812 
MN ou sa Nuh cvscece oes cuss 883,320 81,830 35,588 221,495 
Minnesota......sccccceece: 58,000 15,950 14,080 77,740 
SNL i -ddecccscdseecece 1,572,200 809,000 172,570 1,143,450 
MN ved eveciccccncceees 1,800 8,750 5,000 52,800 








WO dicesisdoccesss 17,712,880 $8,716,052 570,287 $3,507,477 


The value of the other principal articles of production and manufacture 
is shown in the following table: 
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Agricultural Boots and Tron Steam Woolen 

Naa implements. shoes, castings. engines. goods. Farniture. 
Illinois... $2,552,165 $963,052 $605,428 $307,500 $266,280 $873,609 
Wisconsin. 568,855 901,944 $77,301 884,600 167,600 498,268 
lowa..... 112,590 835,296 187,425 186,720 167,960 157,491 
Miesouri. . 280,037 868,768 1,041,520 719,500 425,819 203,143 
Minnesota. 17,000 183,395 cna naan ee A Pe 68,269 
Kansas... 20,000 weease Saduas 40,000 ééewns ee 








Total .. $3,545,647 $3,202,455 $2,211,674 $1,598,320 $1,027,109 $1,795,779 

The several tabulations above given are sufficient to show the character 
and extent of the productive industry of the States which make Chicago, 
in a greater or less degree, the medium of their commercial exchanges 
with the Atlantic States. They have been given for that purpose alone; 
and now it remains only to examine the trade and commerce of that me- 
tropolis with the view of finding out the extent to which it has availed 
itself of the wide field open to the commercial enterprise of its citizens. 
We have given the measure of its advantages, and we must now learn to 
what extent it has made use of them. 

It may be proper, however, to state before proceeding further, that in 
1850 there was only 180 miles of railroad in Illinois, and not asingle mile 
north or west of that State. The great system of routes which now exists, 
extending in continuous lines east and west from the Atlantic to the Missouri 
River, and into Kansas, has been the result of the enterprise of the last 
fifteen years, and to these roads may, in a great measure, be attributed the 
accelerated pace which has within that period demarked the movement of 
population and commerce in a westerly direction. To Chicago this rail- 
road construction has been of vital importance, and has given it a place 
among commercial cities, which is invulnerable to competition, and by na- 
tural law certain to raise it higher and higher as the country becomes 
further developed under the influence of settlement and cultivation, fostered 
by the great works of which it is the centre. 

The progress of railroads in Illinois and the states North and West of 
it is shown by the mileage in operation in each state yearly since 1850, 
which was as follows; 

Jan 1. Illinois. Wisc’n. Min. Towa. Mis. Kansas. Total. 
1850 . .cccccece 111 . eee eee eee eee 111 
1851 eeeeevesene 271 eee eeee eeee eeee 291 
1852 eeereerteese 412 eeen eee e@erse e@ere 462 
1853 e@eeeoeveeeee 759 eeee eeee 88 eeese 868 
BOE cicdéacecs 988 ees eevee 88 eees 1,023 
1855 ....eecees 1,387 187 eee 68 189 sees 1,781 
1856 .ccccececs 2,235 276 cece 254 144 esos 2,909 
BE cwcccccces .. S08 oe .wéws 344 318 www = 8,794 
1858 ereeverseecce 2,734 647 eeee 879 547 eeece 4,307 
1859 ...ceccece 2,781 826 cove 533 724 cone 4,864 
1860 ..cccccece 2,799 905 cece 655 817 cece 5,176 
1861 ....cccece 2,917 933 eoee 700 838 cose 5,389 
1862 eereeseser 2,998 961 eerve "31 838 eens 5,528 
1863 ereeeseess 8,156 960 $1 792 868 eeee 5,837 
1864 .......... 3,156 1,010 94 805 925 40 6,080 
1865 ....scveee 3,184 1,048 169 878 966 43 6,288 
QUINQUENNIAL INCREASE, 


1850-55 @eeerees 1,276 187 eeocse 68 189 1,640 
1855-60 eeseeeee 312 718 e@eene 587 678 8,495 
1860-65 ... cee. 885 143 169 828 149 1,112 
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That the construction of railroads in these states has been injuriously 
affected by the late war is obvious. In Missouri and Iowa this has been 
the case without doubt, and probably 2,500 miles additional would have 
been in operation had events pursued their normal course. At the pres- 
time great activity prevails in remedying the default of the past five years, 

We now resume the immediate subject of the present article, and shall 
first speak of Chicago’s most interesting and remarkable branch of in- 
dustry—its 

FLOUR AND GRAIN TRADE, 

which, starting up a little more than twenty-seven years ago, has devel- 
oped with much rapidity, and has already reached proportions so gigan- 
tic as to stamp it as one of the chief marvels of the history of modern 
commerce, To trace it rise and progress would be completing the record 
of the development of the great city itself, for it has been the food on 
which it has built its growth. By this commodity we trace the progress 
of the hamlet into the vilage, the village into the town, and the town into 
the emporium which has won for itself the proud title of the Western Me 
tropolis. Who, dating back to 1838, when the sum total of the grain 
trade of Chicago was thirty-nine sacks or seventy-eight bushels, could have 
realized the marvel that twenty-eight years have produced. Then the 
whole trade of the city was supplied by two small vessels. Now Chicago 
estimates the tonnage of her fleets by thousands, and the networks of iron 
traversing the prairies in every direction, pour in upon her the fruits of 
their harvests. The grain traffic of the country, beginning at an early pe- 
riod with the meagre productions of the Eastern states, was gradually ex- 
tended westward, and when navigation between the East and West was 
opened, then it was that our inland seas became the highways of a com- 
merce which has already attained a magnitude greater than that of most 
nations of the old world. Then it was that the vast territory which lay 
west of the lakes, hitherto uncultivated, became the field for the pioneers 
of industry and civilization, who laid the foundation of what are now nine 
flourishing states and as many territories in training for a like destiny. 
And to-day, Chicago, occupying the centre of this enormous traffic, takes 
rank as the leading grain market of the world. 

In order that the magnitude of the grain interests of Chicago may be 
fully comprehended, the two following tables are cited, the former of which 
shows the whole quantity of grain shipped eastward for eight years, as 
shown by the official records of the receipts at the western termini of the 
Baltimore and Ohio and Pennsylvania Central Railroads, and at Dunkirk, 
Buffulo, Suspension Bridge, Oswego, Ogdensburg, Cape Vincent, Mon- 
treal and Rochester, while the latter shows the quantity of grain shipped 
eastward from Chicago alone, for the last nine years : 

SHIPPED EASTWARD BY ALL OTHER ROUTES. 


Other grain, 
Year, Flour, bbls. Wheat, bush. Corn, bush. bushels. 
WEES < edge bcc 3,780,301 19,505,358 14,233,432 4,562,569 
Lf ee aand oe 8,318,496 16,713,639 8.658,378 2,236,678 
PROC ince us sepcce 4,421,202 20,802 492 10,495,514 4,917,729 
TOO cde castccee 8,658,409 16,539,356 4,386,262 4,022,076 
a Se eee 4,106,057 82,586,494 18,128,226 7,547,798 
| er ae 6,535,838 49,043,924 28,906,891 9,336,079 
othe ee rE 8,483,087 51,220,529 82,998,049 10,749,480 


1868... ccccccccce 7,782,920 80,513,952 24,995,885 15,983,111 
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Year. 

WOGC ss covcccccdec 
i ee ee ere 
1858... @eerseoe 
| a 
Se dasgesvouss 
TS61.. wccceecee 
Weep ieciatcrnece 
1868. ...ccceeeee 
BOGE. oc cccccecce 
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SHIPPED EAST FROM CHICAGO. 


Flour, bbls. 
265,889 
250,648 
470,402 
686,351 
698,132 

1,608,920 

1,828,164 

1,587,816 

1,289,545 


Wheat, bush. 


8,364,420 
9,846,052 
8,850,257 
7,166,698 
12,408,197 
15,885,958 
13,808,898 
10,759,152 
1€,240,880 


Corn, bush. 
11,129,668 

6,814,645 

7,726,264 

4,349,360 
18,700,113 
24,372,723 
29,452,610 
24,906,934 
14,182,644 
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Other 
baskee 
1,034,279 

624,761 
1,658.658 
1,806,825 
1,516,689 
2,258,584 
4,516,357 

11,536,373 

17,696,896 


The total shipments of grain from ports on Lake Michigan, for six 
years, shows the proportion of lake exportation absorbed by Chicago, thus: 


From Chicago. 
20,040,178 
16,768,857 
1860........ 31,109,059 


Total (bushels). ....... secccccsccccesesccces 229,648,905 


BERBakcoscns 
BBOPs dccccee 


From other 


5} | SEG i. c0cds 
| oo er 
1863....000+ 54,741,839 


ports. 
4, B39, 11 


9,060,896 
12,102,389 


From Chicago. 
50,511,862 
56,477,110 


From other 
ports. 
18,977,257 
11,641.565 
19,968,825 





59,791,041 


Among the sights and wonders of Chicago are its elevators—sombre, 


gloomy-looking buildings—which tower above and overhang the river 
here and there on every side. Without the aid of these Chicago could 
never have risen to its present position. Their machinery for receiving and 
discharging grain is wonderful, each elevator doing the labor of a thou- 
sand men, and capable of moving a million bushels of grain in a single 
day. The facilities possessed by the port, through its elevators and store- 
houses, can only be estimated by their enumeration and a statement of 
their capacities, which are as follows : 

Capacity. 
FOUv,0v00 
700,000 

1,250,000 
750,000 
1,250,000 
700,000 
600,000 
200,000 
600,000 
500,000 

500,000 

800,000 
75,000 
80,000 
80,000 


Sturges, Buckingham & Co, (“A *)- Sih debe s ees bhes chee 

do do (PRT Fess ctccpeshusges sevevoebibenees 
Flint & Thompson.......-..sseeees 

do e@eeseaeveveeeee ea ete 
Munn & Scott....cseersccrececors 

0 @eeertreeeeeeeeeeeeee 


do ck bmn bb bbne bu Rae REb bua vce 


do 
Munger, Wheeler & Co, (Munger & Armour) Sib ub 603 0 00 


do do 
do do 


CHiram Weeelet)s «650 scecece ssicwwvieceesn's 
(Charles Wheeler)..........-. 
do do (L. Newberry) 
do do (George Sturges)........ cesses 
O. Lunt & Brother........... Coccescers 
Howe, Robbins & Perry.....cescccereccseee cvceseces 


Total capacity. .cccsccccccscccvcccvccescccvcescccccecsccce 9,985,000 


The trade movements of the city and port for the year ending March 
31, 1865, will now be considered under separate heads : 

Flour.—The receipts during the year, from all sources, amounted to 
1,170,274 barrels, the receipts during the preceding year having been 
1,424,055 barrels. The shipments of flour during the same period 
amounted to 1,287,545 barrels, against 1,507,816 barrels in the previous 
year. 
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The following table shows the movement (in barrels) of flour in Chicago 
for the last ten years: 





Year. Received. Shipped. , Year. Received. Shipped. 
1855. cccccee $20,812 162,419 | 1860......0. 945,348 698,132 
1856..6- oe 410,989 265,389 | 1861........ 1,479,384 1,603,920 
1857 ..cccceee 489,934 250,648 ; 1862........ 1,927,371 1,828,164 
1858.....006 660,540 470,402 | 1868........ 1,647,187 1,537,816 
1859. .evevee 887,821 686,351 | 1864-5...... 1,434,111 1,289,545 


The manufacture of flour in the city during the year 1864-65, amounted 
to 290,137 barrels, against 223,123 barrels manufactured during the pre- 
vious year, thus showing a highly gratifying increase. The quality of this 
home manufacture is rapidly improving, and it is gradually supplanting 
foreign brands, which have hitherto held the estimation of consumers. 

The following is a list of the mills engaged in the manufacture of flour 
in the city, together with the amount produced by each mill: 

Mills and millers. Barrels. Mills and millers. Barrels. 
B, Adams & Co ...cceeseeee 62,000 | Oriental mills.......ececcee 50,000 
Chicago mills .....ceeseeees 20000 | State mills ..........eesee. 40,000 
Jirah D. Cole, Jr ....ccccees 26,592 , Marples mills,........eeeee 28,000 


Empire mills _@eeteeeveeeese 12,000 eS 
Lake street mills seeseeeeores 26,000 Total in 1864-65 eeeeeee 290,187 


Michigan mills ..........+. 25,545 
and for the previous four years— 


1860... ccccccecctevecccecs 282,000 | 1862... ..cccccccccccesces 260,980 
1861. ccrccreccccsccccsces 291,852 | 1863-4....._ wssecccccccers 223,128 

The proportion of the flour manufactured in the city to that consumed 
is about as five to three, about one hundred thousand barrels more than is 
consumed being manufactured. 

Wheat.—The receipts of wheat amounted to 10,888,436 bushels, a de- 
crease of 1,573,118 bushels from the receipts of 1863-64; the shipments 
during the same period amount to 10,249,330—an increase of 3,082,632 
bushels over 1863-64. The falling off in the trade in wheat is mainly 
owing to the light crops which the season produced in the northern portion 
ot Illinois and Wisconsin. In the central and southern portions of Illinois 
the yield was also light, though the quality was generally fair. 

The receipts and shipments for the last ten years have been as follows : 
Year. Received. Shipped. Year. Received. Shipped. 
1855...... 7,535,097 6,298,155 | 1860....6. 14,427,083 12,413,197 
1856...... 8,767,760 8,364,420 | 1861...... 17,285,002 15,835,953 
1857.. ... 10,554,761 $,846,052 | 1862....06 138,978,116 13,808,898 


1858...... 9,639,644 8,850,257 | 1868...... 12,461,554 10,759,152 
1659... .... 8,060,766 7,166,698 | 1864-5.... 10,837,436 10,249,330 


Owing to the crowded state of the agencies of transportation during the 
past season, a considerably larger portion than usual of the crop of 1864 
was kept over until after the close of navigation ; and buyers in Lowa and 
Minnesota met with great difficulty in marketing the crop, so that it is be- 
lieved that a large quantity has been left in the hands of the farmers to 
come forward during the present year. 

Corn.—The receipts during the year amounted to 13,197,340 bushels, 
a decrease from the previous year of 11,963,176 bushels, The receipts 
and shipments for ten years have been as follows: 
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Year. Received. Shipped. } Year. Received. Shipped. 

1868...... 8,632,377 4,647,678 | 1860...... 15,262,394 13,700,118 
1856...... 11,888,398 11,129,668 | 1861...... 26,369,989 24,372,723 
1857...... 7,490,000 6,814,615 ; 1862...... 29,574,328 29,452,610 
1858...... 8,252,641 7,726,264 | 1868...... 25,160,516 24,906,937 
1859...... 5,401,870 4,349,860 | 1864-5.... 13,197,840 14,182,644 


The large decrease in the movement in this grain is owing to the failure 
of the crop of 1863, it having been nearly destroyed by early frosts. The 
crop of 1864 was a fair yield, and on account of the scarcity of old corn 
it was marketed much earlier than usual, which contributed towards swell- 
ing the receipts of the past year beyond what they otherwise would have 

een, 

Oats.—The following is a statement of receipts and shipments for the 
past ten years : 


Year. Received. Shipped. | Year. Received. Shipped, 
1855.....0. 2,947,188 1,859,538 | 1860....... 2,198,188 1,091,698 
1856....... 2,919,884 1,014,657 | 1861....... 2,067,072 1,663,237 
re 1,707,247 606,778 | 1862....... 4,688,723 8,112,366 
1858....... 2,283,596 1 519,066 | 1868....... 11,005,743 9,909,175 
T6569... ss 000 1,757,699 1,185,703 | 1864-5..... 16,365,440 16,470,929 


Since the commencement of the war, now happily closed, the demand 
for this article which existed in the army, had the effect of raising prices 
to a comparatively high figure, and encouraged farmers to devote more at- 
tention than they otherwise would have done to this product, thus 
causing the receipts for the two past years to be very much larger than or- 
dinarily. 

Rye.—The receipts and shipments to and from Chicago for the last ten 


years were as follows : 

Year. Received. Shipped. | Year. Received. Shipped. 
1855... ceeeee 68,166 92,028 1560.....e0. 318,976 156,642 
1856....e00. 47,707 19,051 | 1861........ 490,989 893,813 
TBST. weccece 87,711 17,893 | 1862........ 1,038,825 871,796 
1858.....00. 71,012 127,008 } 1863........ 747,295 683,946 
TSB. wccsece 231,514 184,404 | 1864-5...... 1,077,776 898,536 


The increase in the trade in rye during the last year is owing to two 
causes—a more abundant crop than usual, and the imposition of the two 
dollar tax on whiskey, which, by lessening the consumption of grain, had 
the effect of throwing a large supply, for which there was no home use, on 
the market. 

Barley.—The barley crop last season was very light, as compared with 
former years, and the receipts, consequently, smaller than might otherwise 
have been expected. The following statement shows the receipts and 
shipments for the past ten years: 


Year. Received. Shipped. | Year. Received. Shipped. 
1855....ececes 201,875 98,011 | 1860......006. 617,619 267,749 
1856.....ccc0e 128,457 19,051 | 1861... ....00- 449,488 226,534 
WBST. cesses 127,689 17,993 | 1862. ....ccce. 872,053 632,195 
1858....cc2cee 413,812 182,020 | 1863.......... 1,244,584 943,252 
1859. .ccccssee 652,696 486,218 | 1864-5........ 893,000 $37,431 


We close our account of the flour and grain market with a general re- 
capitulation, showing the amounts shipped from the city from 1838 to 
1862, a term of twenty-seven years ; 
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Flour and Corn. “ats Rye, Barley, 
Year. Wheat, bush. bushels. vushels, bushels. bushels. 
1888 .cccccsecce 78 eeeese eeevee Seeeee eeeree 
1889. cecccces 3,678 e@eeeeve eerseece eeeenve eerene 
1840. cecsccece 10,000 e@eeree eereee eeeneeee eeneeeve 
1841.... e@eeeve 40,000 eeeeve eeeeee eeeeee eeenvee 
1842. ..cccevee 586,907 eecces s ewees ve ues soepee 
TED icsccccece 688,907 eeeeee e@eeeee eeee eeeere 
1844.... eeoee 923,494 eseeerve eeeesee eee . eeeeeve 
1845 eeeeevece 1,024,620 e@esveee eereee eeee . “eenvee 
1846... ..scceee 1,599,619 eoeere eeeeee eeee eeeere 
1847. ccccccces 2,136,994 67,135 38,892 ves bas céa 
1848. ...cce00e 2,286,000 596,460 SD200 Anse égenes 
1849....eee00- 2,192,809 644,848 26,849 81.453 eee 
1850... seceee 1,387,989 252,013 186,054 22,872 os een 
IBB1. ccc ccees 799,380 8,221,817 605,827 19,997 < coe 
1852... ccccese 941,470 2,757,011 2,080,317 127,028 17,315 
1858....ccccee 1,680,998 2,780,253 1,748,493 120,275 82,162 
1854...0-cecee 2,744,860 6,837,899 8,239,987 148,42] 41,153 
1855. ..cccecee 7,110,270 7,547,678 1,889,539 92,023 98,011 
1856...ccccees 9,419,365 11,129,668 1,014,637 19,051 19,057 
1857 ...eeeee- 10,788,292 6,814,615 506,778 17,993 17,993 
1858......e2+- 10,909,248 7,726,264 1,549,069 127,008 182,020 
1859. .eeeeeeee 10,759,359 4,349,361 1,185,707 134,404 486,218 
1860.........+ 16,892,857 13,700,118 1,091 698 156,642 267,749 
1861...e.000.. 28,855,553 24,372,723 1,633,237 893,843 226,584 
1862.....026-. 22,508,143 29,452,610 8,112,366 871,796 532,195 
1868.....e¢.+- 18,298,582 24,996,934 9,909,175 683,946 943,252 
1864-5......+6 16,687,055 14,182,644 16,470,929 898,536 887,431 


The second most remarkable instance of the wonderful development of 











Chicago, is the extraordinary proportions which have within a very short 
period been attained by her packing business. The commencement of 
this branch of industry in Chicago dates from the year 1835, when 3000 
head composed the total number of cattle, cut and packed in the city. 
Since that time the packing business has been increased with the growth 
of the city. The other cities and towns of the interior, which have hitherto 
been considered prominent packing points, were successively led by Chica- 
go, and in 1861, Cincinnati yielded to the lake city the title of the 
Porkopolis of the country. And now Chicago furnishes one-third the 
entire package in all the States engaged in this business. The same causes 
which made Chicago the greatest grain market in the country have con- 
tributed towards making it the most important packing point. The 
development of the great interior and the grand network of railroads 
which extends, and is still extending wider and further over its great 
bosom, have rendered this the chief collecting point for the immense 
numbers of cattle and hogs which are raised by the farmers and stock- 
breeders: and wherever the cattle and hogs are, there will concentrate the 
capital to purchase, to pack and to ship the product to the Eastern States 
and Europe. 

The receipts and shipments of hogs during the first seven years exhibit 
the progress of the business through that period. They were as follows : 


Years, Received. Shipped. Years. Received. Shipped. 
TONGS oss ivee 840,486 192,013 | 1862.....ee0. 1,348,890 491,185 
IOP chess ban 271,204 140,246 | 1868-4....... 1,677,757 856,485 
1O0O ss cesnhe's 892,864 227,164 And, 

LOE icctsees 675,902 289,094 | 1864-5 a@eree 1,410,320 536,173 
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The decrease in 1864-5 was owing to an actual falling off in the raising 
of hogs. The same cause reduced the receipts at all the packing points, 
The season’s packing was also reduced both here and elsewhere. The 
following shows the number packed at Chicago during ten seasons : 


Years, Hogs. Years, Hogs. 
BOOMER cckssescscdvesoeacs 80,380 1860-61 eeoeereveseesenesses 271,805 
BO iio a ¥din ss do bb0c 04044 74,000 1861-62 eevee eeeeeeeeeoeetes 505,691 
1857-58.......... . 99,262 | 1862-63 ....ccccccceeee o-- 970,264 
1858-59-,... eeersee seeesse 179,684 1868-64 eeeeeeeeeeneeoevrteeoe 904,659 
Rs cok ck acs bcccdaens 151,339 1864-65 eeeseeeesessseeesese 760,514 


The following table shows the firms engaged in packing in the city, and 
the number of live and dressed hogs packed by each, together with the 
average weights : 

Packers. Live Hogs. Dressed Hogs. Tot. Hogs. A’v w’t, 
Be OOS BOG. oc octet iden cvs 59,036 8,099 6,285 171 
Culbertson, Blair & Co.........ccceees 54,805 1,668 66,473 176 
Reid & Sherwid......ccccccscccseces 40,578 haaebe 40,578 171 
ME OO cdc cicccticbvddcescet 40,110 renee 40,110 208 
Tobey & Booth ......cccccccccsscces 34,421 oeetes 84,421 172 
Davis, Pope & Co .....cccecccccccecs 8,734 22,583 26,817 191 
Wooster, Hough & Co.........2. sss. 27,581 ies ms 27,581 178 
J. M. Spafford ds Co......cceecceccees 7,000 20,000 27,000 212 
Thorne & Co Perse seegecewe vee 22,862 Ccenee 22,862 166 
BR. MoOabe & Oo 0. ccccccccccccsecce 21,440 461 21,901 182 
Br POD BOO... cece csccs. cecccces 21,205 oeeews 21,005 1894 
Leland & Mixer..... pedusestivdceses 18,275 1,896 19,671 174 
McKichan, Quirk & Co.......ccececees seaees 18,657 18,657 182 
Taylor, Barron & Co.........ececeeeee 18,186 Laces 18,186 172 
Bowers & Co (ceaacaee 17,123 enace 17,123 184 


DO Babbar O00 © oo ooo ococcc cc ck 984 18688 208 


G. W. Higgins & Co ........ ccc ee eeee ‘ 18,192 18,192 198 
Keyt, Blackmore & Co........eceeee0s eteee 14,644 1844 
Jones, Gifford & Co... .ccecsaccsveves inkews 14,000 170 
Singer & Co... Dkketaden een sovece 13,870 189 
Stewart, Sanger & Hollihan ooeees eccces 13,672 183} 
We Ms Teta BG... csrccccvcscvcces é rere 13,508 188 
S. Favourite & Som... .cccccccccvccces jopues 12,868 198 
Freeman, Burt & Co.....sccccee-ceees ‘ 13,997 13,997 195 
Rhodes & White ......cssccssccssece 8350 11,910 183 
Wh OEE, ov dacecsccensoscecesnee Mesaigiiie 11,480 196 
PE Ge Ri ds sonckvevcecsspocvocs 2,889 11,217 182 
Flirt, Thompson & Co... ..cccceceees he cus 10,364 190 
Boy: & Small ..... ‘i ‘ me 10,850 10,350 187 
Gardner & Co. ....ccccece coscccces was bike 10,800 190 
J. B. Nerwood, agent......sseeececees oumeue 9,035 198 
RES Py heres sinnes 8,864 174 
Griffin Bros ouns de nsbenedscee bes 8,280 7,885 176 
Gregston & Co.....ccccesesees coves cise 7,000 190 
John Nash ia hee » sities 6 hie ween ciara 5,683 179 
Daggett & Whiteside .......eceeceees 1,500 6,000 200 
Charles Cleaver....ccccccccscccccees Snewed 5,463 180 
MMNEG BOG, 000 ccccederencdocsces eoeees 5,167 185 
Thomas Nash WG 5 ob ik 800 d0Kas 588 eeeeee 5,040 180 
RU TID ois cncccnccavencedede = 8,820 8,820 210 
EE OO dani wads acecassabnebess 716 2,579 197 
Nash & Kirkwood,........ccesccccess i baceses 2,140 185 
McConkey & Hall.........secssceeees 2,500 2,500 183 
Coffins, Perkins & Co........cccccecss ree 5,000 195 
BO MaGOr ons cddeicccpccvcccecsds eae ee 900 186 
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3 Packers. Live Hogs. Dressed Hogs. Tot. Hogs. A'v w't. 
L. French & Co... .ccccccccccccccccecs eeneee 4,763 4,763 191 
TRBOGON, Oh, crcecncccccccecess eeeese 4,337 4,337 206 


WNP TU, bess ceva tec eeccvccseces 1,980 eeeeee 1,980 195 
Six Houses, estimated.........22000+ 5,520 16,254 21,774 191 


NE C4 cca whe het adeeenedesenecee 601,938 158,576 760,514 








In addition to which there were cut at the various houses, 282,828 bar- 
rels of pork, and 20,193 boxes of middles. 

But, while there was a falling off in the number of hogs packed during 
the season of 1864-65, the number of cattle slaughtered in the city was 
largely increased. The receipts of beef cattle during the year amounted 
to 343,726—an increase of 43,104 head over the previous year. The 
shipments were 262,436 head—an increase of 75,378 over the year be- 
fore. By this a faint idea may be obtained of the growth and magnitude 
of the trade. Since the year 1860, the receipts at Chicago have increased 
within a fraction of 100 per cent,—a rate of growth altogether un- 
precedented. 

The beef packing during the same season amounted to 92,459 head, 
against 70,086 head during the previous season. This exceeds, by nearly 
22,000 head, the largest number hitherto packed in Chicago. 

The following is a statement of the receipts and shipments of cattle 
for the last eight years ; 


Received. Shipped. Received. Shipped. 
BEST veces cccs 48,524 25,502 | 1861. .ccrcecce 204,579 124,145 
PROC G vacse ses 140,534 42,628 | 1862..... 2.00. 209,655 112,745 
a ee 111,694 87,584 | 1863... cewek 800,622 187,068 
1860. ...eee00. 177,101 Q7,414 | 1864-5.......46 803,726 262,446 


The number of cattle packed in Chicago during a series of years is 
shown in the following statement : 


Year. Number. Year. Number. Year. Number, 
1851-2 .. creer 21,806 | 1856-7 ...... 14,971 | 1861-2 ....... 53,754 
1852-3 ...ceee 24,663 | 1857-8 ....... 84,675 | 1862-3 ......- 59,687 
TEDS-E cccses 25,431 | 1858-9 ....... 45,508 | 1868-4 ....... 70,086 





1854-5 eeeecen 23,691 1859-60 eeeeee 51,606 1864-5 eeeeeee 92,459 


1855-6 ....... 28,972 | 1860-1 ....... 84,623 

The firms engaged during the season of 1864-65 in beef packing, and 
the number of cattle packed by each, is shown in the following state- 
ment : 











Cragin & Co... ccc cccccccs 16,134 | John Hayward......e0s.0e. 4,584 
A. E. Kent & Co.......000. 14,394 | Turner & Nichols........... 4,438 
Culbertson, Blair, & Co...... 10,127 | Jones, Giftord & Co,........ 4,009 
Griffin Brothers. ......ese0e 10,0388 | D. Kreigh & Co........... - 3,182 
S. Favorite & Son.......00- 8,711 | Leland & Mixer,........... 2,675 
G. 8S. Hubbard & Co........ 7,312 | Louis Richberg........... a 750 
Wooster, Hough & Co...... 6,169 

oe Sa Gk a. ob iis KWiie oh eK dC IES SN eer ee eeeeveee 92,459 


LUMBER TRADE OF CHICAGO, 


Next in importance the Lumber trade of the city commands attention ; 
and here again Chicago stands foremost, the most considerable lumber 
trade market in the world. Like the grain trade it has sprung up, at first 
almost imperceptibly ; but soon gaining pace with the meteor like pro- 
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“eit of the city, it, too, has developed into the most enormous and start- 
ing proportions. From thirty-two millions of feet, which comprised the 
whole amount of lumber received in 1847, in the next ten years it in- 
creased millions on millions, until it had reached four hundred and forty 
millions of feet. Hitherto a very large portion of the country bordering 
on the Mississippi was supplied by the upper tributaries of that river ; but 
these sources have been drawn upon until they are well nigh exhausied, 
and can no longer be worked as before, because the distance which it is 
necessary to draw the logs before they can be floated, renders it more 
expensive than it is to bring the lumber from Chicago. And thus has 
Chicago supplanted the other sources from which lumber has been sup- 
plied, until now its trade is almost a monopoly. The lumber regions of 
Canada, Michigan, and Wisconsin, inexhaustible as it would appear, are 
all accessible to the lakes, and the lumber is readily transported to Chi- 
cago at a trifling expense, so that in purchasing at this port dealers can 
do almost as well as if in the very heart of the lumber region many miles 
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distant. 


The receipts of lumber, lath, and shingles, by lake, since 1847, are 


shown in the following statement : 


Year. 

BOSSES RS gH Spat ges to eeeeeene 
Ms sad swine a 0hcedscbeceebecaee 
Mic bseddanchssecscudedeeesns 
CEN 66 ben tekbbebee so c8oecee 
OPA RPI AE es Er eae Cea mC 
SD Ska ws AGC dws ss bc'etowwen<s 
SE ceeccne @eeeeoeeeaneeeaeeeeene 
MC ics been nadie > codeesew sede 
Oishi sd nb606500004600000% 
KE Skea 6655-0000 00s kdebe ovens 
5 6ks sks keh bh eo bhedes oben 


1858. .....00. 


SU eos k who odanaed beheeeannns 


eeeeeereesesereeees@ 


1860. ccrcccccccvccccccccccvcoce 
1861..... 
BOGS. cccccccccccccnsecccesesece 
TOGS .. cave. 


Pasi ec inane oh eeeenedbwases 


“@eereeereenseeeeeeeer 


Lumber, ft. 

$2,118,225 

60,009,250 

78,259,553 
100,364,779 
125,056,437 
147,816,232 
202,101,098 
228,336,683 
297,567,669 
441,961,900 
459,639,000 
278,943,000 
802,845,207 
262,494,626 
249,308,705 
865,674,045 
413,301,818 
501,592,406 


Shingles, No. 
12,148,500 
20,000,000 
39,057,750 
55,423,750 
60,338,250 
17,080,500 
93,488,734 
82,061,250 

168,770,800 

135,876,000 

131,832,680 

127,565,000 

165,927,000 

127,894,000 
79,356,000 

131,255,000 

172,361,878 

190,169,750 


Lath, No. 

5,655,700 
10,025,109 
19,281,733 
19,809,700 
27,583,475 
19,759,670 
$9,133,116 
$2,431,550 
46,487,550 
79,235,120 
80,130,000 
44,559,000 
49,102,000 
$6,691,000 
82,637,000 
23,880,000 
41,768,000 
65,953,900 


The shipments from Chicago for the past six years have been as fol- 


lows: 
Year. 

Ra ba ceetes ke t% 
SOU wa dene veneer e 
1861..... 


eeoereseerreese 


e@eet-eesesrereee 


eeeeeeeeeesereseeeeeeeose 
eeeeeseeees 
eeceeee eoeseeezresesseeesese 


Ce ee ee 


Lumber, ft. 
226,120,389 
225,372,340 
189,379,445 
189,277,079 
221,799,330 
269,496,579 


Shingles, No. 
195,117,700 
168,302,525 

94,421,186 

55,761,630 
102,634,447 
138,497,256 


Lath, No. 

28,236,535 
82,170,420 
$3,282,725 
16,966,600 
33,293,547 
86,242,010 


The estimated stock on hand, on the 15th of January, 1865, was 
90,000,000 feet of lumber ; 28,000,000 of shingles ; 7,000,000 pieces of 
lath ; 25,000,000 posts; and 300,000 pickets. 


MISCELLANEOUS TRADE, 


The detailed consideration of the other branches of the cities business, 
many of them extensive and important, is prevented by want of sullicient 
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space. Amon these, the manufacture and trade in high wines stands 

inent. e manufacture in the city, in the year 1864-5 was less by 
18,669 than in the year previous. This diminution is due to the passage, 
by Congress, of the act taxing distilled spirits two dollars per gallon, 
which at once put a stop to the further manufacture until the old stock, 
which escaped taxation, should be exhausted. The highly enhanced 
prices of the article had also the effect of diminishing both production and 
consumption. The progress of this interest for the nine years ending with 
1864-5 is shown in the following statement : 





Year. Bbis. received. Bbls.shipped. Bbls. mann. 
1856. cccccccvccccccccccccsccces 80,000 6,266 27,550 
ee ee Ed cube bbe he Whee cae 28,185 10,657 50,000 
SE er bs bk e's Oe ee dice eesess 28,644 28,007 60,000 
1859. wccccccccccccccvccvsccccese 29,481 24,529 53,000 
TOGO. cc cesccccess cecccccccccccee 62,126 65,223 62,400 
BOER bce sees ease teeseccocccene 89,915 111,240 89,915 
Dn Saha Phd eb OUAS00 66606000088 61,7038 130,170 61,708 
Ue Lida Webbdebbs 0s cceccéecee 187,947 159,312 77,526 
1664-6. cc cccccccstcccncsccccccce 102,082 138,644 58,855 








We close this article with the yearly returns of the trade in salt, hides, 
seeds, wool, coal, cord-wood, lead, potatoes, and fish, which together form 
interests respectively of large value and importance. The following are 
the results for ten years : 


Year, Salt, bbls. Hides, lbs. Seeds, Ibs. Wool, Ibs. 
BUS 6b 64400 ce CBee ce ake es. 170,623 $1,149 8,024,238 1,942,415 
BBG6. nc cccccvccccccescces 184,824 70,560 2,843,202 1,853,920 
1OGT cecsccccnceeses cove 200,946 178,770 2,466,973 1,506,820 
1858. cccccccccccccesccces 334,997 11,606,997 4,271,732 1,053,626 
TBSD. sc ccccccccccccescccs 316,291 12,681,446 5,241,547 918,319 
TOGO, cccccescccccescccess 255,148 11,233,918 7,071,074 859,248 


186) .ccccccccccscccccces 890,499 9,962,723 7,742,614 1,184,208 
1862, .cccccccccvcccsscose 612,008 12,747,128 8,176,342 1,528,571 
1868... wscccccccccccscces 715,364 17,557,728 9,885,208 2,831,194 
1864-5. wccccccccccscccese 680,346 20,052,285 10,180,781 4,304,388 











Year. Coal, tons. Wood, cords. Lead, Ibs. Potatoes, bbls. Lake Fish 
POOR GSeccdecedéees 131,204 114,352 14,351,179 223,548 24,082 
1BOO. cccccccccceve 131,080 83,071 18,815,260 200,598 39,669 
TBGL  svdsccccccces 184,089 76,770 14,554,743 262,466 25,429 
TROD Cesncccvences 218,423 101,781 12,766,188 123,386 41,342 
SSPE re 284,196 110,708 16,412,302 182,647 56,729 
i  SPerrrree rs 823,275 149,312 10,699,678 684,527 57,369 
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ELEMENTARY STATISTICS OF THE AMERICAN STATES. 


No, 1—THE STATE OF OHIO. 


is the year 1849 and subsequently, a succession of articles appeared 
in Hunt's Mercnant Macazine under the title of “Debts and Finances of 
the States of the Union.” These articles were very elaborate, and em- 
braced a wider scope of information than their title implied, the author 
having called to his aid in illustration of his subjects the collateral statis- 
tics of land sales, population, public works, etc., etc., and appears to have 
had in view the industrial as well as financial condition of the states 
treated upon. This characteristic gave to the articles a far greater value 
than they could otherwise have possessed, and created for them a high 
public appreciation. It is now proposed to continue these articles by 
covering the space of time elapsed since their publication, and illustrating 
the progress made by the states severally. The years that have inter- 
vened have added largely to our experience, and furnished important in- 
formation. Nearly all the states have re-organized their financial systems, 
the national census has twice noted their status and the annual reports of 
state departmental officers have cumulated vast stores of statistics relating 
to every branch of public economy. Armed with these, we enter upon 
the task of reviewing the changes accomplished, confident that the re- 
sults will not be without value. We shall not, however, restrict our re- 
searches to the exact line laid down by our predecessor, but modify and 
extend it as may suit the general purpose we have in view, which is—the 
illustration of the progress of the several states of the Union in their 
material, industrial, and financial development. To attain this object we 
shall begin ab initio, using or rejecting so much of the articles already al- 
luded to as may be proper to our purpose. ] 


Onto has a territorial extent of 39,964 square miles, or 25,576,960 
acres, being one seventy-fifth part of the national area. Twenty four 
states are of greater and twelve states of less extent. 

This state is undoubtedly one of the most prosperous in the Union. 
The earliest planted of the land states, it has now a large settled popu- 
Jation. Its climate favors industrial pursuits, and while the bowels of tle 
earth teem with coal and iron, the surface has a soil sufficiently rich for 
all agricultural operations. Its position in the line of states occupying tlie 
really temperate zone of North America, that which has absorbed so large 
a share of our immigrant population, has probably favored its rapid devel- 
opment more than any other agency. Through its borders pass the 
great lines of east and west travel—lines of railroad extending to the 
great seaboard cities on the one hand, and to the westward limits of civili- 
zation on the other. The great lakes border it on the north and the river 
from which it takes its name on the south—the first forming an almost 
maritime front, and the latter a waterway to every part of the great in- 
terior valley. Such a combination of resources and facilities has seldom 
vecuried ; Or produced such auspicious results as those traced in the pro- 
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of this State from its foundation to the present day—results which 
the statistics embodied in this article are intended to exhibit. 

The progress of Ohio cannot be better illustrated than by the fact of its 
having attained a population, in the three-quarters of a century since its 
foundation, exceeded only by two others of the states of the Union, New 
York and Pennsylvania. The census of 1860 returned a population of 
2,339,511, which is equivalent to 58.54 souls to the square mile of the 
territory occupied, and to 7.44 per cent of the total population of the 
United States. In density of population it is exceeded by six states, all 
belonging to the oldest settled portions of the Union, and very limited in 
their dimensions or area, These are Massachusetts with 157.83, Rhode 
Island with 133.70, Connecticut with 98.45, New York with 82.56, New 
Jersey with 80.77, and Pennsylvania with 63.17 to the square mile. The 
greatest portion of these are on or near the seaboard and largely engaged 
in manufactures and commerce, which have the effect of aggregating popu- 
lation to their localities. The western parts of New York and Pennsylva- 
nia are by no means so well populated as Ohio. Cincinnati the metropolis 
of the state, had, in 1800, only 752, but in 1860 161,044 inhabitants, and 
for numbers was in the latter year the sixth city of the Union, New York, 
Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Baltimore, and Boston alone out-numbering it. 

The following illustrates the progress of the State in population since 1800 


Census. -——-Absolute Population.——-—.  Pop.to Rate of Prop. to 
Years: White. Colored. Total. sq.m. iner’se. Total. 
1800 @eeeeeeevneeeeeaee 46,028 $37 45,365 1.13 408 67 } 0.36 
PO i Ces e'vccicveices 228,861 1,899 230,760 5.78 3.19 

















BOBO... cccccccccvcece 928,329 9,574 937,903 23.47 











SD cviccestasccace 190208 1,519,467 02 


1620. . ccc ccccccccece 576,572 4,862 581,434 14.55 | 
17,345 | 
























1850. eereeesseses ee 1,955,050 25,279 1,968,829 49.55 
1860.....sceseeesee 2,802,838 86,673 2,839,511 eset 


Allowing that the rate of increase may have been retarded by the late 
war to one per cent per annum, the present (1865) population would be 
2,458,849 or an increase in five years of 5.10 per cent. The State, how- 
ever, is losing in its relation to the total of the United States. 

The progress of the principal cities and towns have been as follows : 

Cities, &e. 1200. 1810. 1820, 1830. 1840, 1850, 1860, 


Cincinnati..... 7152 2,540 9,602 24,531 46888 115,436 161,044 
Cleveland ..... 66 809 606 1,076 6,071 17,034 48,417 
Dayton........ aves wee 812 2965 6,067 10,970 20,081 


Columbus...... eee eles 2,050 2,437 6,048 17,882 18,554 
Toledo. ....... ies Cees Bean pee 1,222 8,829 18,768 
Zanesville. ..... Cues eee 2,052 8,094 4,766 7,929 9,229 
Sandusky...... eves saa 187 593 1,117) 5,087 = 8.408 
Chilicothe...... pene 1,869 2,246 2,846 8,977 7,100 7,626 
Hamilton .... ives eae 552 1,079 1,409 8,201 7,228 
Springfield..... sees Sao sets 1,030 2,062 5,108 7,002 
Portsmouth... . eee ‘ans 527 1,063 1,368 4,011 6,264 
Steubenville... aves See's 2,539 2,937 5,203 6,140 6,158 


Besides the above enumerated, there are many other important cities 
and towns, which are enumerated in the fullowing list, with the popula- 
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County), 5,543 ; Brooklyn, 5,358 ; Newark, 4,675; Xenia, 4,658 ; Mans- 
fiel'l, 4,581; Marietta, 4,323; Lancaster, 4,303; Canton, 4,041; Tiffin, 
3,992; Colerain, 3,933; Delaware, 3,889; Storrs, 3,862; Massillon, 
$,819; Ironton, 3,691; Fremont, 3,510; Akron, 3,477; Urbana, 3,429; 
Sycamore, 3,427; Gallipolis, 3,418 ; Montgomery, 3,323; East Cleveland, 


3,011, &., &e. 


Of the aggregate population of the State in 1860, 2,011,257 were 
American born, and 328,254 foreign born. 
Of the native or American population, 476,966 were born in other 
States than Ohio, and as follows: 


Alabama... 845 
Arkansas.. 179 
California . 886 
Connectic’t. 16,741 
Delaware.. 3,045 
Florida.... 23 
Georgia... 437 
Tilinois... 2,968 
Indiana... 11,009 


Towa.... 1,595 
Kansas... $1 
Kentucky 15,074 
Louisiana 942 
Maine... 38,011 

Maryland 28,680 
Mass.... 16,313 
Michigan 3,698 
Minnesota 114 


Misssissippi 656 
Missouri.... 1,007 
New Hamp 4,111 
N. Jersey. 17,787 
New York. 75,550 
N. Carolina, 4,701 
Oregon.... 16 
Pennsylv’ia.174.764 
Rhode Isl’d. 1,558 


South Carolina 1,105 
Tennessee .... 2,006 
136 
Vermont 
Virginia. ..... 75,874 
Wisconsin .... 848 
Dis. of Colum. 573 
Territories. ... 89 
At sea....... 2$1 


and not stated, 4,440. The total born in Ohio, and remaining in the 
State was 1,529,560. The number of Ohio-born in other States was 
* 593,045, chiefly in the States west of Ohio. 
The foreign-born population originated from the countries annexed : 


Asia ..... 43 
Africa,.... 25 
Australia . 56 
Atla’c Isl’s 14 
Belgium... 619 
Brit. Am... 7,082 
China .... 3 
Denmark . 164 
England .. 32,700 
Europe ... 61 
France ... 12,870 


German States, viz: 
Austria... 1,317 
Bavaria... 26,206 
Baden.... 19,085 
Hesse. ... 12,824 
Nassau... 1,134 
Prussia... 17,117 
Wurtenb’g 14511 
Other St’s. 76,574 


Total.. 168,210 


Gt. Britain 148 
Greece ... 5 
Holland .. 1,756 
Treland.... 76,826 
Italy 407 
Mexico ... 31 
Norway .. 19 
Portugal .. 9 
Poland ... 826 
Pacific Is’ls 2 
Russia.... 452 


Scotland.... 

Spain 

Sweden 

Sardinia .... 
Switzerl’d... 11,078 
South Am... 83 
Sandwich I’s. 
Turkey 


Other Cou’ies 


The census of 1860 enumerates the employments or occupations of 


644,966 of the inhabitants of the State. 


These are engaged in 331 pur- 


suits, only a few of the more important being included in the following list : 


Apprentices... ... 
Bakers 
Barkeepers 
Blacksmiths..... 


Bricklayers...... 
Butchers 

Cabinet-makers .. 
Carpenters ...... 


Civil Engineers. . 


4,150 
1,201 
1,526 
10,088 
1,457 
1,078 
2.581 
8,059 
21,571 
1,504 
2,107 


Innkeepers 
Laborers... 


Lawyers .. 


Lumbermen 
Machinists 


Mariners 


Laundressess .... 


Mantua-makers .. 
Manufacturers... 


4,291 

1,576 
eseee 18,528 
2,900 
venus OST 
o ese 2,786 
6,541 
5,597 
1,165 
4,297 
6,691 


POG sok Sec sce 
Physicians 
Plasterers 

Printers 
Railroadmen ....... 
Saddlers ........ 
Sawyers ....0..04. 
Seamstresses 
Servants..... 
Shoemakers 


1,588 
4,220 
1,659 
1,457 
8,041 
1,780 
1,299 
7,160 


Stonecutters 

Students ........0+. 
Tailors .....0.e00e 
Teachers......00+- 
Teamsters ......0:+- 
Tinsmiths ......... 
Tobacconists 


10,680 
5,206 
8,876 
1,364 

18,759 
8,104 
1,345 
8,766 


Merchants....... 
Millers.... .... 
Milliners........ 
Millwrights..... 


2,927 
10,962 
1,929 
1,807 
5,912 


Clergymen 


Coach-makers.... 
Colliers....... oa 
Coopers ......... 
Farmers. 

Farm laborers... 76,484 
Gardiners, etc... 1,827 


Moulders ..... es 
Officers [public] . 
Painters... 


eoetwr= mate ner OTR Gu a mapa otek ontra 
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The unit of the military force of this State is ascertained to be 46 per 
cent of the total male population. This includes all males between 18 and 
60 years of age, and in accordance with the law of proportion here noted, 
the number of persons capable of bearing arms was—in 1810. 55,032; 
in 1820, 141,037 ; in 1830, 220, 668; in 1840, 357,658; in 1350, 461,- 
892, and in 1860, 538,990. And if the rate of increase has been the same 
as of the total population, we may safely add to the figures of 1860, five 
per centum, making the total military force for 1865, 565,939. During 
the late war Ohio sent to the field a total of 346,326 men, and in the last 
year of its progress, one half that number was under arms. During the 
struggle 35,000 men were probably lost to the State; 45,000 returned 
home disabled in various grades. These deducted from the total for 1865, 
leaves 516,000 the present number liable to duty. 

New York and Illinois alone exceed Ohio in the extent of their improv- 
ed lands, and New York, Pennsylvania, and Lilinois in the value of farm- 
ing implements and machinery. The value of the latter in Louisiana is 
also larger, but this includes machinery for sugar making, which is a spe- 
ciality requiring large capital. The comparison between the land and im- 
plement statistics for 1850 and 1860, was as follows : 

1850, 1860, Change. 
Land in Farms.........acres 17,967,493 20,472,141 Increase, 2.474,648 
Improved Land............ 9,851,498 12,625,394 . 2,773,901 
Unimproved Land......... 8,146,000 7,846,747 Decrease, 299,253 


value of Farms..........+- $358,758,603 $678,132,991 Increass, $319,374,388 
Value of Implements, etc.... 12,750,585 17,538,882 “ 4,787,247 


—from which it appears that while the quantity of land in farms increas- 
ed only 14 per cent, and improved lands 28 per cent, the cost value of 
farms increased 89 per cent. 

With regard to live-stock generally no other state is better supplied 
than Ohio. No other state has a larger number of horses. New York 
alone exceeds it in the number of its milch cows, and Texas and Califor- 
nia in the aggregate number of horned cattle. In 1860 Ohio had 400,000 
sheep more than New York, and owned one-seventh of all the sheep in the 
Union. Five states exceeded it in the number of its hogs. the total 
value of its live-stock was $80.384,819, and in this it was exceeded by 
New York only. 

The following table shows the number and value of live-stock in the 
State in 1850 and 1860 comparatively : 

1850. 1860. 
Dc. hicnuen daddies cscs 463,397 626,346 Increase. 161,949 
Asses and Mules.......+.0005 8,423 7,194 % 3771 
Working Oxen........se0006 65,381 63,078 Decrease. 2,308 
BGs s cncieesee.ovae 544,499 676,585 Increase, 132,086 
ST TOs cise bsddescsess 749,067 895,077 . 146,010 
MENS b4GiNs Chi b.cc acees 8,942,929 8,546,767 Decrease. 896,162 
eg ee En Oe ee 1,964,770 2,251,653 Increase. 286,883 
Value of live stock.......... $44,121,741 $80,384,819 “ $36,263,078 

This table shows the curious facts that there were in the state in 1860 
one horse to every four inhabitants, one milch cow to every tliree, two 
sheep to every three, and one hog to every man, woman and child. 

In the products of animals Ohio holds a high rank among her sister 
states. New York and Pennsylvania are the only states making larger 
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quantities of butter. New York alone makes more cheese. But Ohio stands 
at the head of all in wool. In the value of animals slaughtered it is ex- 
ceeded by New York and Illinois. The following figures compare the an- 
imal products of Ohio in 1850 and 1860: 

1850, 1860, Increase, 
Butter......00 scecccccscccseeselbS (84,439,879 48,543,162 = 14,10, 283 
BD nob 6s neds enecdecsccececnacs 20,819,542 21,618,893 799,351 
a ere erecvee coccceee 10,196,371 10,608,927 412,556 
Animals slaughtered.............+68 7,439,248 14,725,945 7,286,702 


The quantitative rank of the State in regard to grain growing under 
the three last censuses will be seen in the following form : 


1°40. 1850, 1860. 
Wheat........ Pees eecerecesecesesese First. Second. Fourth, 
PN Wiceetiecknhecvadebiebeckasedeue Sixth. Seventh. 18th. 
Ss CoUe eis eee eek Keser dcanens Third. Third. Third. 
DT xn tacctccticeasaes vobsbese Third. Second. Third. 
ne ann re Fourth, Fourth, Third. 
NE RINE. io. 000.0 66 buy 6 0ceéeesass Fourth, First. Second. 


The following is the bushelage produced in the same years: 
1840, 1850. 1860, 
MEG cb ecbcbicwssedeenseser ese 16,571,661 14,487,351 15,119,047 
PU cicsebesccdchedted cdatonpeies 814,205 425,918 683,686 
Oats. ccrccccccccccccccccrccceccees 14,893,108 18,472,742 — 15,409,234 
PL Auscrceennddctnenivaburnce 212.440 354,358 1,663,868 
IR ican cas d0cenecensa¥ ede 633,139 638,060 2,370,650 
Indian Corn.......cceccseesscsecees 83,668,144 59,078,695 78,543,190 





Total grOin .occcccsccveccccvees 66,292,692 88,457,124 108,789,675 
—Which gives in 1840, 43.63; in 1850, 44.67; and in 1860, 46.59 bushels 


to each inhabitant. 
The proportion (per cent) of each crop in Ohio to the whole crop of 
the United States was as follows : 
1840, 1850. 1800, 
Wheat.........00. Ceeeeeeseeeeseeeeeeeesesesese 19.53 14.42 8,73 
ais win seek pee danas skeenseduees 4,37 2,22 8.24 
SA cA hia 0ns we 0 60850 905466564 ho cee ncvadeses 11.70 9.19 9.00 
MN Hu n6s 6 bNb. ses 660450 sdb us oes: cabs 6 ccdenan 5.10 6,86 10.51 
Buckwheat .....ccceeeseeeser eceeccscves 8.68 7.12 9.49 
BE INR vc occ cdccenenccccenecnss cocvccceceds 8.92 9.97 8.77 


The other food and miscellaneous crops in 1840, 1850, and 1860 are 
shown in the following table: 
1850. 


1840. 1860. 
OOD. cn cnceeicees céveese'nnee tm 5,942,275 10,454,449 25,0z,581 
Peas and beans..........+0+-++++ bush. ciuokous 60,168 102,511 
Irish potatoes........ccceccccceccees 6,057,769 8,695,101 
Sweet potatoes ......ccceeccscccees ; eA0n est 187,991 204,445 
Orchard products. .......seeccesseeed 475,271 695,921 1,929,:09 
Wine $Udeh ee cccceccs soc Qele 11,524 48,207 568,617 
Market garden products.............8 97,606 214,004 907,513 
TOS kn vite occkccncectecdectnctteme.  5Q0108T 1,448,142 1,564,502 
Clover seed .......eseeeeeeee04-bush, 103,197 243,489 
MONE 6 i cdekccewdkedvocncus eS $7,310 54,990 
MOOR. 6 0k nrc eseteessvitevavcest0® 63,731 27,533 
Hemp, dew rotted ........+--+...tons 100 269 
Hemp, water rotted ......ceeee0 eee 50 15 


Hemp, other prepared .......+.se00 .- 928 
A ASH iN ee UR 2284 441 
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Flax seed Coes seks kcess sees bash @eereeee 188,880 242,420 
Silk COCOONS, .. .ecccceseces wo see kOe 4,317 1,552 7,394 
Maple sugar.....ccesccsrccccccececs 6,363,386 4,588,209 8,345,508 
Maple molasses......seseeceeeee Gall =... eee 197,308 370,512 
pe dl eee eesseese eoteeee 779,076 
ME, Gabi ecucce Bee6 Sees cove 53,786 
si 5 vs ssddnin cece ses ccc 864,275) 1 459,601 
Home manufactures .......-ce00e0008 1,853,937 1,712,196 596,197 


The increase of the above is chiefly confined to tobacco, potatoes, orchard 
products, wine, market-garden products, clover seed, sorghum molasses, 
(new,) beeswax, and honey. Hay has increased only 10 per cent. Hemp 
has decreased largely, and also home manufactures. Ohio is the sixth State 
for tobacco, the third for Irish potatoes, the second for orchard products, 
the first for wine, the sixth for market products, the fourth for hay, the first 
for clover seed, the first for silk, the fourth for maple sugar, the fifth for 
sorghum, the sixth for honev, etc. 

We now leave the field for the workshop, to take a view of general in- 
dustry—mining, manufactures, mechanics, arts, etc. This embraces 
productions and manufactures of all kinds, except agricultural, in which 
class manufactures produced in families are always included. The four 
States producing most largely, as shown by the census returns of 1840, 
1850, and 1860, were New York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and Ohio. 
The relative position of these as producing and manufacturing States in the 
years named is shown by the value of products and manufactures, noted 
in the following tables : 


Census. New York. Pennsylvania. Massachusetts. Ohio. 
1860... $91,203,647 $63,191,867 $73,545,895 $29,604,564 
1850...... 238,437,155 155,241,162 151,201,726 63,053,778 
1860,..... 379,623,000 285,500,000 266,000,000 125,000,000 


and in relation to the total of the United States the percentage was thus: 


Aggregate. Relative per centum. 
Census. United States. New York. Pennsylvania. Mass. Ohio. 


BO40 so. vices $458,278,215 18 87 13.07 15.21 6.12 
| ae eae 1,055,595,899 22.60 14.79 14.42 5.97 
$OCO Sis Kades 1,900,000 ,000 19.98 15.00 14.00 6.59 


Thus far the rank of Ohio among the States in general industry has 
been the fourth. The collections under the United States Revenue Law in 
the above named States on productions and manufactures for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1864, were as follows: 


United States, New York. Pennsylvania, Massachusetts. Ohio. 
$102,214,165 $24,686,051 $12,900,483 $11,960,652 $11,791,384 
Per cent of total 24.10 12.68 10.92 11.54 
—which figures change the relative places of Massacliusetts and Ohio, giv- 
ing the latter the third instead of the fourth rank. 

The principal mineral productions of Ohio are coal, iron, and salt. Of 
late years petroleum or rock oil has also become a leading product. 

The following table shows the quantity of coal, iron and salt produced 
in the years represented in the returns of 1840, 1850 and 1860: 


1840. 1850. 1860. 
eT TR ing 8,000,000 50,000,000 
We WO Si vie hides ieee cerces tons 26,959 52.658 105,500 
WUE Sik cncak Go bebss -csccca se Datbels 297,350 550,350 2,000,000 





= ea anatsllapnestsbinmtgsranticosn: 
anes thintatatalienirnaietnieienecnstslgingn consi nwo 
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These figures are from the tables of the Commissioner of Statistics for 
1864, and are obviously more accurate than the U. S. ceneus returns for 
the same years, which, indeed, omit several of the most productive coun- 


ties altogether. 
The U. S. census returns of 1840 give the statistics of mining as fol- 
lows: 

; 4 a Quantitics. Hands. Cap. iny'st’d, 
re i -” oe , ‘ _— sr 8 } 2,268 $ 1 ’ 1 6 1 900 
Anthracite coal. ......ccccccccccccs . 296 4 1,250 
Bituminous coal...........+ ,++++e.-bushels 3,513,409 434 45.526 
Salt..... @eoereeeseeee ces Seees 297,350 240 133,195 
Granite and Marble......cee- se peeceecs cue 196,831 296 27,496 





ON i iii ished Aha bS OR ao Oo es Vine ne 8,242 $1,849,366 


The census of 1860, so far as relates to mining, is yet incomplete. The 
following, in relation to coal, iron and salt, have been published ; 


Value. 
Bituminous coal. .....e.c00-cccccecseecee- bushels 28,839,900 $1,539,713 
Tron ore, mined. ...seccoe . 228,794 9 $27 261 
Pig WOM, MAIS... .ccccccsccecccvccccses ceccccecs 94,647 si 
Bar, and other rolled iron.......... é icndwus 10,439 692,000 


Tron BABIES. 9 660 cusissecenecyecss eevee 1,650,328 
Rs st cnc ch oh cnbansp ade cckecneeepcccesOeenen 1,744,240 276,879 


— 


Total value of coal, iron and salt......-ssecccecssecccccecs $6,486,175 


The rank of Ohio as a coal, iron and salt producing State, as deduced 
from the census of 1860, was as follows: 

It ranks next to Pennsylvania in bitumous coal, the first having produc- 
ed 66,994,295, and the latter 28,339,900 out of a total of 144,376,927 
bushels. 

In pig iron it ranks also second to Pennsylvania, which produced 553,560, 
and Ohio 94,647 out of a total of 884,474 tons. Five other States pro- 
duce more bar and other rolled iron than Ohio. The total production was 
406,298 tons, of which Pennsylvania produced 259,709, New York 38,275, 
New Jersey 25,006, Massachusetts 20,285, Virginia 17,870 and Ohio only 
10,439 tons. 

The total production of salt was 12,190,953 bushels, of which New 
York produced 7,521,335, Virginia 2,056,513, and Ohio 1,744,240 
bushels. 

Passing again to the general products and manufactures in which the 
above are included, we compare the aggregate census statistics of 1850 
and 1860, which will exhibit the progress made in the intervening ten 
Years : 

1850. 1860. 
Establishments.......+0+ sscesecceecs 10,622 10,700 
Capital invested.....scscccceeeses voee $29,019,538 $58,000,000 
Value of raw material.........0+s02++- $84,678,019 $70,000,000 
Employed—males......cecssesessceece 47,054 69,800 
“ females... seeesecsecceces 4,437 11,400 
Value of products......sceecsesee eoee $68,053,778 $125,000,000 

The stationary return in the number of establishments is due to the 
increased employment of steam power, which has the effect of diminish- 
ing the number of small establishments, the existence of which is only 
possible in a primitive condition of manufactures, 
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The value of the principal articles of production and manufacture com- 


pare as follows: 
Products, &c. 1850. 1860. 
Flour and meal..cecces eeeer ee eres eees $14,372,270 $27,129,405 
Clothing. ....sececeereee eeeeeveaeve eenve 2,765,232 8,615,829 
aes pecs 6 bm 60s beneceees 8,864,452 5,600,045 
Steam engines, dic...... see eeeeceereece 2,153,297 4,855,005 
Spirits... ce eeerecereccrece secesececs eevereee 4,197,429 
UNO Sab a 00d Otcebcccccccees cues 1,809,890 8,703,605 
Boots and shoes......ccsecessececesees 2,320,096 3,623,827 
RN OU CMe ice nwondeektne cesses 2,100,982 2,799,289 
Agricultural implements.... ........008 557,952 2,690,948 
Soap and candles.......s.csseeeeseeces 611,193 2,418,972 
FROU GROUND, co ccc cccccccccesscccvcecs 2,484,878 1,650,523 
UN es sc 6b 00 00 64 bac eves sine $57,565 2,150,788 
BEANE TAGQUOTS... os cece cecccccccccescces ic7cnvase 1,912,419 
div casas ces 00tecnskeesae 594,204 629,500 
MI, nic vebee ccccveccsonscece 1,513,978 692,333 
Tiluminating gas.......0. ces weeeeccece cakereae 491,748 
Sewing machines. .........ccsceesecece eocccces 178,785 
The following exhibits in more detail the manufactures specified : 
Value of 
Establish- Capital Raw Hands Cost of Value of 
ments. invested. material. employed. labor. Products. 
Clothing.....ceeeee5. 486 $3,021,221 $4,359,684 13,196 $2,264,352 $8.615,329 
Furniture ........... 8585 2,273,743 844.797 4,090 ........ 8,703,605 
Boots and shoes ...... 950 1,115,476 1,455,686 4,601 1,840,712 8,623,827 
Soap and candles..... 25 621.927 1,778,642 AE hceevcs - 2,418,973 


Cotton goods......... 7 250,000 250,000 610 112400 629,500 
Woolen goods......-, 113 623,650 343,340 509 137,064 692,338 
GAB cc cassceccseocs 22. 1,668,050 92,470 856 185,936 491,748 
Sewing machines ..... 8 46 200 86,072 114 40,706 178,785 

From the preceding figures it is ascertained that Ohlo bas doubled its 
products and manufactures every ten years since 1840, and that through- 
out that period it has constantly produced from 6 to 6} per cent of the 
total value in the Union. In the meanwhile in Massachusetts the annual 
value has decreased gradually from 15} to 14 per cent of the total. 
Does not this indicate a progressive increase of manutacturing industry 
westward to the disadvantage of the eastern manufacturing States? In 
each o! the census years to which we have referred, the Olio values have, 
with the exception of 1850, been about one-third those of New York, 
indicating a like relative progress with thit great and flourishing State. 

With regard to Petroleum we have few, and these imperfect, sources 
of information, According to the returns of the United States Internal 
Revenue authorities, the tax piid on this material in 1863-’64 amounted 
to $241,013 46, which, at 10 cents per gallon, supposes the production in 
the year named to have been 2,410,134 gallons, This important article 
of commerce and consumption, moreover, promises a future development 
into one of the most productive branches of the States’ industry. The 
location of the produeing wells is the southeastern section of the State, 
south of the coal fields and east of the chief iron region. The whole 
mining region of Ohio, indeed, is included between the Ohio River north- 
ward to latitude 494°, and westward to longitude 824°. 

The movement of the agricultural and manufactured products of the 
State is facilitated by one of the most complete and convenient systems 
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of railroad and canal facilities that is to be found in any of the United 
States. The railroads either cross the State from the south to the north, 
connecting the waters of the Ohio with those of Lake Erie, or east and 
west connecting the eastern and western through routes to and from the 
sea-board and trans-Mississippi States, of which Ohio is the middle see- 
tion. Thus Ohio has outlets to the sea-board via the New York Central 
and the Erie roads in New York, the Philadelphia and Erie, and the 
Central in Pennsylvania, and the Baltimore and Obio in West Virginia 
and Maryland, reaching, through their connections, the Atlantic ports by 
the directest lines of transportation. Westward the lines connect with 
Chicago, Dubuque, Burlington, St. Louis and Cairo, etc., crossing the 
west State line at six principal points. The canals have generally a north 
and south course, but of late years their traffic has been greatly dimin- 
ished, the railroads competing for and taking away their legitimate ton- 
nage. These are owned by the State, but are in reality unproductive, 
their earnings having scareely paid current expenses for many years. 
They are, however, still useful for agricultura] and other heavy produce, 
the value of which iu the markets is too small to pay for railroad 
transportation. 

The following table shows the general features of the railroads of this 
State with the kinds and amounts of capital invested in them up to the 
latest dates, chiefly at that point when their fiscal years closing nearest to 
January 1, 1865, terminates : 


hio. 


, L’gth in 
| other 8, 


Corporate Titles of Co’s. .———————Capital Account.-_———_-—_. Cost of road 
Shares. Bonds. Debt. Total. & Equipm't 
Atlantic and Great Western*.. 2,000,000, t ceeeeess 12,000,000 12,000,000 
Bellefontaine and Indiana 2,562, 251 040,55 8,602,801 3,254,520 
Carrolltont 22 5. Pap rg 225,000 225,000 
i 2 - se... 5,000,000 5,000,000 
Cin, Hamilton, and Dayton... 5 528 seseceee 4,629,000 4,834,989 
Cin. and Indianapolis Junction 000 1,000. : 
Cincinnati and Zanesville*.... 
Clev., Columbus, and Cinein. . 
Cleveland and Mahoni 
Cleveland, Painesville 
Cleveland and Pittsburgt 
Cleveland and Toledo 
Cleveland, Zanesville, & Cint. ‘ 
Cley. and Indianapolis Cent’l* 4,000,000 
Columbus and Xenia 1,692,300 
Dayton and Michigan 2'316, 705 
Dayton and Westernt 308,107 
Dayton, Xenia and Belprét.... 437,888 
Eaton and Hamilton 469, 76% 
Fremont, Lima, and Union* .. 
Greenville and Miamit 
Po “y i g A 250, 641 
¢ 972,436 4,126,278 
8,011,293 15,059,024 15,805,315 
wm sd Col, and Cincinnati 1, ‘906. 798 2,400,000 466,215 4,772,951 4,772,951 
Sandusky, Day ‘ton, and Cincin. 3,260,887 95, 11,190 4,767,805 4,578,973 
Sandusky, Mansfield, & New’k 886.909 2, 123,27 2,302,181 2,428,910 
Toledo and Wabash 427,05 j j 10,080,918 10,060,918 _ 


67,465,928 53,861, 596, é 923, 119,267,315 2 


Indianapolis and Cincinnati*.. 2,000,000 2, 4,000,000 4,000,000 
Mich. South. and Nor. Indiana 9,720,200 16,555,412 
Qhio and Mississippi* 8,000,000 2,000, 10, 000, 000 10,000,000 
Pittsburg, F’t Wayne, & Chic. 8,181,126 12,657,000 20,838,126 21,164,329 246 


27,901,326 25,221,115 53,122,441 51,719,741 363 
95,367,254 79,082,741 1,596,349 176,046,344 170,986,056 3322 


ul 'sth in 
aAwaerzO 


- 
Sows 
wes 


7 
i> 2) 


8,553,162 
4,703,845 
7,836,094 
7,424,022 
1.574.693 


fr) 
= 
> 


a el 
89 
33 = op 


~ 
2 he or 
~ Ot 














* Cost estimated. + Statements more than a year back. 
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From the above table it will be seen that the roads attributed to Ohie 
have a length of 3.251 miles, and have cost $119,267,315, or $36,688 per 
mile, and the roads of other States, part of which are in Ohio, have a 
length of 1,352 miles, and have cost $51,719,741, or $38,624 per mile. 
Hence the 

2,050 miles of Ohio road in Ohio cost.........+ee00+ $108,755,874 
and 363 miles of foreign road in Ohio .............062 | 14,020,512 


Making the total cost of 3,822 miles of road in Ohio....... $122,776,386 
or, in round number, $37,000 per mile. This cost includes equipment 
and all property used in operations. The original cost, however, must 
have been considerably larger, probably $45,000 per mile, as many of the 
companies have been reorganized by the bondholders after reducing or 
wholly expunging the stock interest. The details of these would be too 
cumbersome for our present purpose. 

That the war recently brought to a conclusion has developed a large 
amount of new traffic for the great east and west railroad lines of this 
continent, by the blocking up of the Mississippi and the diversion of this 
trade to the land routes is well ascertained ; and it is certain that in this 
development the railroads of Olio have largely participated. In another 

art of this month’s Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine are published the re- 
sults of the operations of the principal New York railroads for the past 
four years, which show that the businesss and earnings thereof have gen- 
erally doubled in that period. The same has obtained in Ohio, as indi- 
cated by the following comparison of the returns by the great lines, for 
1860 and 1864, which are as follows: 





Railroads, Year. Gross Operating Profits of Divi- 
Earnings, Expenses, Business. dends 
Bellefontaine........... 1860 Bi40yL 211,526 102,765 — 
do biatesesses 1064 976,881 797,813 279.068 6 
Cin. Hamilton, & Dayton. 1860 644,229 861529 282,700 q 
do do 1864 1,241,857 738,629 503,228 19 
Clev., Painsv’lle & Ash’la. 1860 1,063,405 429,758 633,647 15 
do do . 1864 2,424,298 1,171,055 1,253,243 26 
Clev., Columbus, & Cin.. 1860 1,025,799 605,178 580 621 10 
do do oo 1864 2,499,848 1,264,186 1,235,162 15 
Oley & Pittsburg....... 1860 1,020,638 564,497 456,141 -— 
do OO Mivcye 100 2,512,815 1,505,636 1,006,679 8 
Clev. & Toledo......... 1860 919,971 426,015 493,956 -—— 
er eos. 1864 1,691,2°6 856,486 834,780 10 
Dayton and Michigan.... 1860 875,002 162,895 212,107 —= 
do do vous bane 1,069,187 637,207 431980 —— 
Little Miami........... 1860 1,200,499 858,908 841,591 8 
do thevececes 1804 2,433,286 1,818,645 614,641 30 
Sand., Dayton, & Cin..., 1860 450,245 391,656 53,589 -— 
do do coos 1864 600,162 466,315 138,747 oe 
Toledo & Wabash....... 1860 861,722 485,950 $75,772 oo 
do dO ..eee.- 1864 2,050,322 1,104,830 945,492 84 


The following table exhibits the ratio per cent of expenses to gross 


earnings in the two years, 1860 and 1864: 

1860. 1864. 1860. 1864. 
Bellefontaine ...... 67.23 71.44/Clev. & Toledo..... 46.30 50.68 
Cin. Ham, & Dayton. 56.12  59.48|Dayton & Wichigan. 483 43 59.60 
Clev. Pains & Ash’a. 40 41 48.30 Little Miami....... 71.57 14.74 
Clev. Colum. & Cin. 46.52 50.58) sand. Dayton & Cin. 86.88 17.72 
Clev. & Pittsburg... 55 31 59.93)foledo & Wabash... 56.38 57.46 
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Were it possible to get full returns of the traffic, as well as earnings, of 
all the Ohio railroads the results would be more satisfactory, as then we 
might distinguish the material from the financial development. Only a 
few of the companies, however, publish annual reports, and still fewer 
give the quantitative results of their business. This defect ought to be re- 
medied by compelling each company to report to the legislature annually 
at a period fixed by law and on a uniform plan. Until this be done we 
can never know the aggregate of the commercial movement of the State, 
Mr. Mansfield, the intelligent commissioner of statistics, has made inqui- 
ries relative to these points, but, in the main, failed to elicit the inforina- 
tion required. He, however, obtained the financial results for 1860, in 
full, and in his report for 1863 published these with an estimate for 1862. 
These we reproduce, with an estimate for 1864 : 

fi, ly et 
Miles of Road .........sseeeees ae Me ae 
Miles in Obio.........0eeeeeeee 8,924 8,051 8.322 
Cost of Roads..........ssse00 $153.000,491  $153,142,391 $170,986.026 
ct esknticddeccess. 00 $77,807.608 $77,950,000 $95,367,254 
BONS Sie snduscccces. cdosescs 78,949,943 77,350,000 79,082,741 
Floating Debt...........+.00:- 10,525,792 10,000,000 1,596 349 
Gross Earnings. ..........0-0 $17,172,285 $22,328,970 $35,144570 
Operating Expenses ...........+ 10,040,717 12,947,897 29,989,577 
7,131,568 9,376,073 12,154 993 


TO) We awsicebenchens chickeanee 


The estimate of earnings and expenses for 1862 is based on an increase 
over 1860 of 30 per cent. That for 1864 is 100 per cent increase on the 
earnings of 1860, and 120 per cent on the expenses, The estimate for 
1864 is a nearly correct average as deduced from the tables given above, 


That the increase in expenses should have been so smal] compared with 
the experience of the New York roads, is a matter of congratulation, and 
testifies to improved economy in management. The result has been 
highly beneficial to the owning companies. It has enabled them to pay 
off the debts which encumbered them previous to the commencement of 
the war, and almost al} have greatiy improved their properties. Dividends 
have been paid where dividends were least expected, and companies which 
had heretofore paid dividends have doubled and, in some eases, trebled 
the rates. The war indeed has had its compensations, and railroads 
have so far shared in these as to have wholly ehanged their financial 
characteristics. 

The canals of Ohio, although they have never yielded to the State the 
interest on their cost, and are now financially worthless, are well construct- 
ed, and have been of vast service in developing the regions through which 
they have their courses. These, with the National Road and several 
minor roads, which, in their day, proved also of great advantage to the 
settlement of the country, constitute the public works of Ohio, for the 
construction of which the larger portion of the State debt was contracted. 
Their history dates from 1825, on the 4th of July of which year ground 
was formally broken for the National Road at St. Clairsville, and for the 
Ohio canal at Licking Summit. 

The National Road was constructed from funds derived from allowed 
per centages on the sales of the public lands, and was completed at a cost 
to the Federal Government of $2,081,008 36 in 1838. The tolls since 
Collected on it have been scarcely sufficient to pay for its preservation. 
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The Ohio canal was projected to connect the Ohio river at Portsmouth 
with Lake Frie, at the point at which the city of Cleveland has grown up. 
It was finished in 1832. The Miami canal commences on Main street, 
Cincinnatti, and extends to Dayton on Mad river, between which points 
it was completed in 1829. The Miami Extension canal extends thence to 
Perrysburg on the Maumee. These are the largest of the works. It is 
not, however, proposed to enter extensively into ‘the history of these, and 
hence we resort to tabulation as the best means of abbreviating the infor- 
mation which it is desirable in this connection to record. The following 
table exhibits a statement of the length and cost of each work : 





Canals. Termini of Lines. Miles. Cost. 
Miami, So, Div. ........Cincinnati to Junction with N. Div 182 $3,259,518 
Warren Co. Branch....Middletown to Lebanon ........ 19 217,552 
Sidney Feeder........Lockington to Sidney, § m, and 
PN DG. is es kecccccese 392,258 
St. Mary.s Feeder.....St. Mary’s to Selina........... 528,222 
Miamt, No. Div..........Junct. to Manhat. and Ind. Line. . i 
Bid Cub. . occ ccc. 10 SWAN Creek... c.ccccccccsce 3 8,057,187 
NE OG. acces ccsccc lO POUTYODUNE. ccc. ccncccesess 2 
OHIO. ...-000 eeeeeeesCleveland. via Roscoe and Carroil 
to Portsmouth......... ee. 
RE IN, nnccccccccce DO BAODO. ...ccccc ee ceccces _ 
SN Giochi ae een EO CNOEGER oc ccccesccusewspes % 4,695,204 
BING: goss cues ees CO Graneille.. cc. cccccccccccse 6 
Side Cut ............ToColumbus.......... rrrro | ie. F 
WALHONDING ........... Roscoe (Ohio C.) to Rochester Ane 25 607,269 
Hocxine Vatitey C. anp 
Svackwater ........Carroll (Ohio C,) to Athens..... 55 975,481 
Mussineum Improvement. Dresden (Ohio C.) to Marietta... P| 1,627,318 


Total length and cost of canal dic........0.-seeceeees 821 $15,359,999 





The length of the locks varies from 87 to 90 feet, with a width of 15 
feet. The locks in the Muskingum Improvement are 75x16 feet. The 
lock above Zanesville is 120x22. 

Towards the cost of these works Congress made large grants of land, 
in all amounting to some 2,000,000 acres, which, in some instances, were 
sold, and in others used as a basis of credit. In this amount, the lands 
granted to Indiana for the Wabash and Evie canal, and transferred by 
that State to Ohio for the construction of that part of the canal within the 
latter State, are included. These, collectively, yielded to the State about 
two and a half million dollars. 

The following table shows the earnings of the several canals at quin- 
qnenpial periods ; 











Year. Miami. Ohio. Walhonding. Hocking. Muskingum. Total. 

1d85..... $51,917 $185,684 3 3—- $257.601 
1840..... 76,0838 452,122 1,898 2,216 534,319 
1845..... 186,041 280,369 1,283 5,502 80,551 434,796 
1850..... 815,162 397,332 2,555 8.079 36.724 759,882 
1860..... 158,755 94,457 839 16,768 17,586 288,405 


The greatest yield of revenue from these works was in 1847, when it 
amounted to $805,019. The influence of the railroads was then be, ginning 
to be felt, and from that period a gradual decline set in, so that, in 1860, 
the total revenue was only $288,405. The expenses of maintenance in 
the same year $359,782, showing a loss in the year of $71,377. The 
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canals were now leased, and have been since June 1,1861. We have the 

results of 1863 and 64, which were as follows: 

Year. Revenue to State —____., Expenses Actual 
Rent. Other. Total. p’d by State. Revenue, 

cota RE TETTO $20,075 $18.970 $39,045 $20,606 $13,439 

1864. .ccccccces 20,075 8,532 23,607 14,143 9,464 

Thus it appears that, so far as the canals are concerned, they have 
ceased entirely to be productive, and their cost only remains, which is the 
sum of indebtedness on the books of the State Treasnry. 

In the preceding pages we have exhibited a full statistical record of the 
progress of the State from its settlement to the year 1860, when the last 
Federal census was taken—from 1800, when the total population was only 
45,365 to 1860, when it was 2.339.511, between which dates the popula- 
tion of its chief city had risen from 752 to 161,044. We have also traced 
its growth in agriculture and general industry, and the rapid, but gradual, 
development of its resources and wealth. In a former paper on this sub- 
ject, published in October, 1849, we brought the records down to that 
year. We have partially retraced these, but still we refer the reader to 
that paper for minuter information than was necessary in the present in- 
stance. It still remains, however, for us to take a survey of the finances 
of the State since the period referred to, and this we shall do in as brief a 
space as figures will allow of. 

The chief revenues of Olio, as of all the other new States, have always 
been based on taxation either present or prospective, and taxation on the 
valuation of real estate and personal property. Special taxation has sel- 
dom been resorted to as a means of raising revenue. The wealth of the 
State is supposed to reside in the fixed property, and hence this alone has 
been subject to tax. 

The progress of wealth and taxation, as shown by the returns at quin- 
quennial periods from 1826, has been as follows: 





c Taxation. ~ 
or General and School and Total 
Wealth. Sinking Fund. Other. Amount. 
BOOU ss Cieass $59,524.336 FiCG 683 $205,227 $s5y,yld 
1831.....6.. 64,248,932 257,454 869,955 605,909 
v oeahee 85,812,382 201,623 637,143 779,997 
ei ee 128,853,657 642,153 1,248,252 1,890,405 
1846.....006 150,909,331 1,208,462 1,371,611 2,580,078 
TB51. we. ceee 462,148,620 1,621,228 1,317,902 2,929,130 
1856........ 820,661,037 1,395,125 1,231,058 2,626,183 
I861... cee 892,850,084 2,495,460 1,560,979 4,056,379 
1864......6. 1,006,696,116 1,909,579 1,408,334 5,329,963 

Previous to 1847, land was valued in a state of nature, In that year a 
new system was adopted by which it was assessed more in avcordance 
with its real value. Again, in 1853, a further improvement was effected, 
and since then a more rigid system of valuation has obtained, both as re- 
gards real estate and personal property. ‘The effect of these changes in 
the mode of assessment is seen in the above table by the increased amount 
subject under the Jaw to taxation. In the total taxes for 1864 are inclu- 
ded $2,012,050, levied for war purposes. 

In the following tables are given in detail (1) the valuation of real and 
personal property ; (2) the taxes for State purposes; (3) the taxes for 
county purposes; (4) the taxes for city, town, and borough purposes, 


Valuation 





Year. 








Fiscal 
years. 


1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 








(5) the aggregate of State, county, and local taxes; (6) a recapitulation 
ulation valuation, taxation, and State debt tor each year, from 
1849 to 1864, both years inclusive, and (7) a table reducing these to their 
proportional results. 


of the pop 


Woes 

Acres. 
23,792,318 
24,018,075 
24.391,745 
24,597,318 
24,863,793 
25,068,082 
25,220,083 
25,191,629 
25,328,620 
25,298,968 
25,320,842 
25,511,705 
25,321,275 
23,329,580 
25,360,407 
25,341,346 








Fiscal 
years. 


18538 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 





1862 
1863 


Fiscal 
years, 





1858 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
18638 
1864 





1861 1,247,700 


1864 1,005,042 








iininess 
Lands and 





buiidings. 


$ 
264,661,957 
266,751,103 
269,010,542 
278,378,773 
278,169,709 
429,945,467 
432,261,785 
433,245,177 
435,614,676 
437,183,182 
438,439,600 
492,593,587 
494,064,638 
494,101,182 
495,399,666 
498,221,589 








General Sinking Common 
revenue, fund, schools. 

8 3 $ 
643,397 1,186,794 1,180,794 
606,851 1,083,662 1,300,895 
516,526 860,877 1,291,316 
820,669 574,456 1,231,007 
589,276 757,517 1,262,602 
587,247 1,057,902 1,259,092 
690,870 1,055,120 1,267,438 
709,326 1,551,575 1,242,812 

1,247,700 = 1,249,054 

887,661 1,242,727 1,555,221 
934,726 1,808,614 1,216,411 
904,537 1,307,830 





County 
expenses, 


1,101,717 
1,148,566 
1,188,568 

903.804 

996,048 
1,180,985 
1,805,996 
1,809,137 
1,326,140 
1,159,949 
1,111,957 
1,062,038 








Bridge 
purposes. 
$ 


217,416 
$16,678 
832,079 
229,065 
208,866 
861,989 
398,403 
437,538 
324,491 
214,466 
839,225 
432,373 


Poor 
purposes, 

3 
177,522 
187,263 
238,333 
212,213 
223,247 
222.472 
277,323 
260,607 
842,225 
227,781 
254,159 
895,684 





VALUATION OF TAXABLES. 


City and 
town lots. 


3 
71,177,854 
14,637,785 
77,330,691 
81,558,375 
85,321,192 

140,622,443 
145,596,754 
147,389,310 
150,906,006 
158,102,815 
155.674,404 
147,300,724 
148,518,918 
151,568,898 
154,100,356 
157,376,511 


TAXATION FOR STATE PURPOSES, 


Valuation of Taxables. 
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Personal 
property. 


95,000,074 

98,487,502 
115,807,387 
152,644,763 
229,905 947 
297,061,572 
283,018,815 
240,026,550 
263,793,897 


Total 
valuation, 


430,849,385 
439,876,340 
462,148,620 
507,581,911 
695,396,848 
866,929,982 
860,877,354 
820,661,087 
849,414,579 


250,614 Us4 840,800,031 
251,785,947 845.899,954 
243,408,290 $88,302,601 
248,966,632 892,859,084 
243,615,212 889,285,292 
236,871,222 936,471,244 
851,193,016  1,006.096,116 








District War Volunteer -—Total Taxes.-~ 
libraries, fund. relief. Amount. Rate. 

$ p. 10u0 
69,340 vethae a eeebene, SOR ae 
BOOe aisle achive STIR B66 
BOMOG bicecs sevccece 2,464,807 8.90 
chee. iggeeee  séncneae Gptlee.e.a0 
Lehn RESCRe (eneeceue SPUS ORO Bane 
St ea i seeecccs. BNE Oe 


84,495 ... 


secoee SID 


TAXATION FOR COUNTY PURPOSES. 


Bu lding 
purposes. 
by} 

240,688 
463,877 
272,538 
276,553 
293,923 
820,954 
874,664 
228,444 
261,087 
167,469 

83.066 
192,868 


811,925 
$27,150 


100,504 


Road 
purposes. 


3 
270,369 
870,026 
864,715 
243,071 
188,569 
450,485 
402,294 
894,425 
430,254 
211,864 
225,149 
272,381 


. 3,504,713 3.95 
4,056 319 4.55 
4,529.473 6.10 

935,703 4,722,608 5.05 
2,012,050 5,329,963 5.30 


635 53% 


2,9 


Railroad 

purposes. 
5 

248,110 
238.787 
366,072 
867,589 
431,639 
462,430 
493,360 
538,870 
638,176 
812,205 
648.387 
27,541 


7,918 8.55 






Aggregate 
county taxes. 
3 


2,232 294 
2,402,285 
2,849,219 
3,151,140 
3,169,021 
$,222,378 
2,783,785 
2,671,948 
2,982,856 
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TOWNSHIP, TOWN, AND CITY, AND OTHER LOCAL TAXES, 


Fiscal Township Special School and Otherspecial City, town, and Aggregate 
Years. Expenses. School-house, Purposes. borough purposes Local Tone, 


$ 
1853 26077 987,696 119.285 954,149 2,311,057 
1854 292,939 1,295,425 155,872 1,828,192 8,072,428 
1855 $02,841 1,246.346 200,337 1,194,094 2,943,618 
1856 278,010 1,285,939 184,917 1,090,077 2,838,948 
1857 299,922 1,418,097 232,919 1,816,719 8,267,657 
1858 284,051 1,488,811 216,425 1,417,891 8,356,678 
1859 89,635 1,440,250 245,860 1,471,958 8,467,708 
1860 349,361 1,487,247 849,236 1,506,048 8,691,928 
1861 323,286 1,373,868 §85,028 1,560,198 8,792,375 
1852 326,454 1,921,012 279,743 1,822,092 2,849,301 
1868 290,234 1,226,047 1,202,261 1,455,786 4,174,284 
1864 436,737 1,630,745 8,975.698 1,976,311 8,019,491 


AGGREGATE TAXATION, 


Fiscal -— For what Purposes———_———_, Delinquent Total Taxes & 
Years. State. County. Local. Taxes. Delinquencies, 
3 


$ 3 3 

1853 8,026,324 2,255,822 2,831,057 280,602 7,828 805 
1854 8,077,601 2,725,197 8,072 428 217,113 9,092,389 
1855 2,754,807 2,762,305 2,948,618 493,781 8,954,512 
1856 2,626,133 2,222,294 2,838,943 $32,144 8.009 514 
1857 2,609 895 2,402,285 8,267,657 898,961 8,675,298 
1858 2,978,122 3,849,219 8,356,678 572,630 9,756,685 

1859 2,997,918 8,151,140 8,467,708 428,576 16,045,838 
1860 8,503,713 8,169,021 8,691,928 458,018 10,817,676 
1861 4,046,379 3,222,873 2,792 275 685,686 11,656,814 
1862 4,429 973 2,783,735 2.849.301 $72,776 10,185,286 
1868 4,722,608 2,671,943 4,174,284 290,739 11,859.574 
1864 5,329,963 2,982,885 8,019,491 262,299 16,595,639 

RECAPITULATION, 
Years. Population, Valuation, — State Debt. 


1849 1,946,922 480,819 385 eccccecs 16,869,362 
1850 1,280,329 439,876 340 eeccccce 16,509,594 
1851 2,011,088 462,148 620 eeedeenn 17,050,639 
1852 2,042,183 507,581,911 15,690,757 
1843 2,073,786 893,396,848 7,823,805 15,574,582 
1854 2,105,847 886,929,982 9,092,839 15,280,980 
1855 2,135,374 860,977,354 8,954,512 14,641,837 
1856 QATLATL 820 661,037 8,609,514 14,016,446 
1857 2,201,854 §49.414.579 8,673,298 18,"85,786 
1858 2,238,821 840,800,031 9,756,650 14,384,915 
1859 2,273,286 845,899,951 10,645,838 14,384.417 
1860 2,839,611 888.802.F01 10,817,676 14,250,283 
1861 2,56 2,906 892,850,084 11,656,314 14,897,273 
1882 2,486,530 859,285,792 10,125,285 14,141,662 
1863 2,410,401 986,371,244 11.859.574 13,464,809 
1864 2,434,504 1,006,696,116 16,595,639 13,500,751 
PROPORTIONAL RESULTS. 

-——Taxes to popnlation—~ -——-Taxes to Valuation--—— -—State Debt— 

Fiscal Valuat'n Dollars per eapita. Mills per Dollar, to 
years, to popula, Popula. Val'n 
percap. State. County. Local. Total. State. County. Local. Total. p.cap. cts. p.$ 
ile hk Ba: WA Bite ee m cts. 
1853 28615 146 109 LT1l 577 5. 80 39 «6:18 80 751 2.68 
1854 42118 143 129 146 481 .09 .49 10.25 754 12 
1855 40263 129 129 138 419 21 42 10.40 6 80 . 69 
1856 37794 121 108 181 869 A 12 46 9.76 6 45 70 
1857 88578 118 109 147 8 94 .84 .84 10.21 6 35 #4 
1858 87555 1382 127 150 46 ; .39 99 11.860 640 .70 
1859 387210 132 189 162 457 ‘ 12 10 «11.89 6381 1.70 
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1860 $7971 150 183 157 462 395 8.57 4.16 12.18 609 1.60 
1861 87786 171 186 161 4938 4.55 8.61 4.25 13.06 6380 1.67 
1862 87264 190 116 119 425 6.10 8.13 3.20 11.40 592 1.59 
1868 88847 185 111 173 492 5.05 2.89 4.46 12.66 558 1.44 


1864 41351 219 122 $29 684 6.30 2.96 7.96 16.48 554 1.84 


The above tables give a complete review of the wealth and burdens of 
the people, and the relntion one holds to the other. 
The sources of revenue otherwise than taxation are small. The princi- 
al of these are pedlers’ and showmen’s licenses, and auction duties, con- 
vict labor, etc., which enure to the generol revenue fund; the rents of 
ublic works which go to the Canal Fund; and the proceeds of land sales, 
investments, etc., which form part of the revenue of the Sinking Fund, 
The operation of these and other funds managed by the State is exempli- 
fied in the following abstract of the receipts and expenses of the State 
Treasury, for the year ending November 15, 1864, but exclusive of traus- 
fers and balances : 


REVENUE. 
General Fonp.—Taxes collected..........ee000- $924,897 56 
Licenses and auction duties...... 4,380 10 
Convict labor....... ‘eeapaanes 85,515 79 
Overwork of convicts.....-..e.- 7,282 26 
Sundry receipts .....s.eeeeees 4,850 55 








$1,026,876 26 
Miuirany Funp.—Proceeds of Loan........0e2.0+. $237,102 50 








Transportation sold.........+00 96,241 21 
United States...... ePUkGbeiuee 15,179 70 
Overdrafts, etc., rcturned........ 8,109 06 

$451,682 47 

i PO MNR is ccavescsecds Seeieees os 23,606 66 
Sinking Funp.—Taxes proper...... ce dkbes ses Bape eee 
“ (war fund).......... errs 823,506 37 


Sales of sections 16 and 29...... 134,040 388 
Principal and interest Virg. Mili- 











tary Sch. lands ......... eee 6,737 67 
Principal and interest U. 8. Sur- 

plus revenue...... sandusee 40,874 91 

Turnpike & R. R. dividends, etc. . 15,867 26 

Other receipts. ......+seeesees- 11,359 75 
—— 1,826,867 72 
Common Sosoot Funp.—Taxes collected.......... 1,202,984 87 
Voiusreee Revier Kunp —Taxes collected....... 926,932 48 
Nationa Roap Funp.—Tolls............000008: 21,568 95 
At.orment (Soldiers’) Funp.—Receipts.......-+++ 2,251,555 46 
Total receipts....cccos cecsccscccceceres $7,731,519 82 

DISBURSEMENTS, 

Generat Fonp.—Judiciary.......0.+.eeeseeeeees $68,895 83 

State officers......ceseeeceeees 14,605 26 

Legislature .......... assewenee 45,841 25 

Benevolent Institutions......... 242,759 82 

New Buildings.......e+eeseees 88,122 75 

Criminal Expenses........+..++ 13,510 19 

Ohio Penitentiary ......+++eee 112,999 47 

Laws and Journals.......ssse0e 65,151 85 


Sundries .....cccccccccccscces 227,970 00 
830,856 O1 


Miurrary NN ic ow a ieae wee gear een 656,299 20 
CanaL Pca Gk ci Re cab ebeeseeseeeccen ate inees 14,261 25 
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Sincine Funp.—Ioterest seer everest eoeceeeeseeee $789,258 52 
Redemptions eawes 405,464 94 
Interest on irreducible debt...... 180,248 24 


Expenses, etc... .....ccceccecece 6,892 33 
1,880,864 03 


Common Scnoot Fuxp.—Paid County Treasurers. ... 1,220,841 70 
Vouunreer Revizr Funp.—Paid County Treasurers. 916,078 65 
Nairnat Roap Fuxp.—Superintend’ce and repairs. 19,538 88 
ALuworment Fuxv.— Warrants redeemed........... 1,622,850 46 


—_—_ 


Total disbursements. ........ccccccesceces $6,661,589 58 


Leaving a balance in favor of revenue $1,069,030 24, or exclusive of the 
Allotment Fund, which indeed ought not to be included in tle State ac- 
counts of $441,225 24. The Military, Volunteer Relief, Canal, and Na- 
tional Road funds, indeed, ought to be stricken out, the two first as excep- 
tional, and the two latter as special and self supporting. With these ex- 
cisions the real receipts and expenses of the State for support of itself and 
schools and the satisfaction of the State debt and interest was in 1863-64 
only as follows: 


Revenues. Expenses. 
General Fund.....ccccee -ceseccceseces coe $1,026,876 26 $550,556 01 
Sinking Fund. ....cceeeeseeesee s 1,826,367 72 1,380,864 03 
School Fund........cecccees eee 1,202,984 87 1,220,841 70 





MGs oad beis Ka cere v4a0N eka see $4,056,228 85 $3,432,561 14 


The Funded Debt of Ohio, as it existed on the 15th November, 1864, 
consisted of the following loans ; 


Foreign Loan of 1860—6 percent.....scecceccccccsecerccecees $1,141,505 58 
1865—5 . ° 1,015,000 00 
1868—6 . ‘ 379,866 00 
1870—6 ‘ 2,183,431 93 
1875—6 : 1,600,000 00 
1881—6 ‘ie 4,6-95.809 47 
1886—6 ° ° 2,400,000 00 


PURE PRI Gn vcs cen steeebeciccsseccctaccccocsees OVS St5,218 98 


Domestic—Stock of 1849....... ..+-(interest ceased) $1,765 00 
do National Road Bonds..... do 60 36 
do Miami Ex. Canal L’n of 1863 do 4,000 00 
do Union Loan of 1866 do 500 00 
do do 5 279,213 18 
do do UBT. cc ccecereccccesees 400,000 00 685,538 49 


Total Fund Debt, Nov. 15, 1864.........00. $13,500,751 47 


Irreducible Debt, being amount deposited with the State, derived from 
sale of school and ministerial lands, the interest on which is paid 
to counties, and to Ohio University for school and ministerial 


purposes....... sees ee ssecces. 8 168,578 45 


Total of all debts.......e-ces-ceceecccccceececcccsesecs $16,664,829 92 

On the following page we give a table showing the State Debt proper, 

as it existed on the Ist day of January, 1844, and the amounts outstand- 

ing on the 15th of November yearly thereafter, together with a statement 
of the amounts originally issued : 
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The Commercial and Financial Chronicle, of August 26, 1865, in a 
very fair review of the tinancial condition of Ohio, makes the following re- 
marks : 

An instructive lesson is to be gathered from the statistice farnished above 
concerning the State debt and taxation of Ohio. It was not uatil 1803 that the 
State was admitted into the Union, yet in 1860 she possessed a population of 
nearly two millions and a half, from whom she raised local taxes amounting to 
nearly eleven millions of dollars, or over four dollars per capita. But it is from 
the statistics of her public debt that the best evidence of the excellent manage. 
ment which has been bestowed upon her finances is to be gathered. In 1825 the 
debt of the State was but $400,000. From this it grew to $4,520,000 in 1836, 
mainly under that policy of building public works at the public expense, which 
at that time was practiced very generally all over the country, and which, were 
it barren of any other consequences than the unquestioned benefits in the shape 
of railroads, canals, etc., which have done so much to populate and enrich the 
nation, could only be in the highest sense commendable. In 1837 the great 
financial revolution occurred. ‘The public work system and the credit system 
had been pushed to their last degree of endurance. Vast enterprises only be- 
fitting the capital and resources of old and wealthy nations were on foot in every 
direction ; bank money was poised in enormous sums upon extremely limited re- 
sources ; commercial credit was piled up to a great height, while its base was 
confined to a small hoard of available capital. The inevitable result was a 
grand toppling over. The circulation of all the banks in the United States in 
1837 was $149,185,890, while the specie was but $37,915,340. In 1844 the 
circulation was reduced to $75,167,646, and the specie increased to $49,898,269. 
In 1837, the discounts were $525,115,702, while six years later, in 1843, they 
fell to 254,544,937, 

It is not to be supposed that Ohio passed unscathed through these exhausting 
vicissitudes. From $4,520,000 in 1836, her State debt increased to $18,004,526 
in 1¢44. This was mainly for improvements in progress prior to 1837, and for 
losses sustained by the State during the great crisis. ‘These eighteen millions of 
debt represented all her old score of go-aheadativeness and of folly, of unnatural 
activity and reactional paralysis ; and from the moment Qhio fully realized this 
fact she inaugurated a career of retrenchment and reform, of cautious progress 
and sufficient taxation, which, to her very great advantage, she has continued to 
this day. She was one of the very few States that did not suspend payment of 
the interest on her debt. Mississippi, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Louisiana, 
Florida, Arkansas, Maryland, and Penosylvania—all these States either * repudi- 
ated” or suspended payment. But Ohio stood firm, and by means of rigorous 
taxation and rigid economy emerged safely from the storm, with tattered sails it 
is true, but with hull as sound and water tight as could be wished. 

Ten years later, and the debt of Ohio is seen to have diminished to $15,218,980. 
This was in 1854, the year which marks the final recovery of the country 
from the disastrous effects of 1847, as is evidenced by the banking capital and 
discount line, by the market prices of commodities, and by the reiastatement of 
foreign capital in former employments and enterprises. At this time the valua- 
tion of taxable property in Ohio, in proportion to her population per capita, was 
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421 18; in other words, it was estimated that each inhabitant of the State vos- 
sessed an average of $421 18 worth of taxable property. Of course this is not 
understood to be literally true, because if all the capital at that time belonging 
to capitalists in other States of the Union and in foreign countries, which is in- 
eluded in this estimate, had been taken out of it, no doubt but that the valuation 
of native taxable property per capita in the State of Ohio, would have dwindled 
down to a much smailer sum. But whether the property of native or foreigner, 
it was alike subject to taxation, and this was sufficient for the purpose. Out of 
this $421 18 the insignificant sum of 103 mills per dollar sufficed to pay State, 
county, and local taxation, which embraced not only the budget of current ex- 
penditures, but a gradual sinking of the entire debt outstanding. 

From $15,218,980, or $7 54 per head, in 1854, the State debt receded, under 
good management, to $14,016,446, or $6 45 per head, in 1856, and in the face 
of the panic of 1837, fell by the end of that year to $13,985,786, or $6 35 per 
bead. In 1860 it was $14,250,233, or $6 07 per head. 

This brings us to the commencement of hostilities in the South. The reader 
will therefore be prepared to find the debt of Ohio enormously increase with 
each successive year of the war. She was one of the first of the States to answer 
the national call to arms, and she stinted neither men nor money to support the 
Government until the very end of the struggle was reached, and the Federal au- 
thority fully reinstated all over the country. But instead of perceiving an in- 
crease of debt since 1861, it will be found to have actually decreased, so that 
last year it amounted to bnt $13,500,751, or $5 54 per head. 


This triamph of financial skill is well worthy of closer inspection. In 1854 
the valuation of taxable property to population per capita was $421 18. In 
1856 it was $377 94, and maintained this average until 1864, when, under a 
more rigid system of assessment, it rose to $413 50. Upon these amounts 10} 
mills per dollar was levied in taxes in 1854 ; 11 6-10 in 1858 ; 13 6-100 in 1861, 
11 4-10 in 1862 ; and 16 48-100 in 1864; so that the tax on capital is seen to 
have been, with little exception, constantly increased. The same result attended 
the tax per capita. In 1854 the total yearly tax paid by each inhabitant of the 
State was $4 31. This fell to $3 69 in 1856, and rose to $4 93 in Lk61. It 
fell to $4 25 in 1862, and in 1864 had again risen to $6 84. Under this treat- 
ment not only has the total amount of indebtedness steadily fallen, but the pro- 
portion of debt to population has fallen also. In 1854 it was $7 54 per head, 
and in 1864 but $5 54 per head, so that if each person pays as much this year 
as he did last, aud the tax per head to cover expenditures of the current year 
does not exceed $1 30, the whole debt can be extinguished by the termination 
of the fiscal year 1865. The present population of Ohio being about 2,500,000 
this amounts to saying: if the State expenditures of the current year do not ex- 
ceed the sum of $3,250,000, and her people pay as much per capita in the form of 
taxation as they did last year, that the entire State indebtedness of $13,500,751 
will be paid off and extinguished. 

Of course, in view of the extra heavy burdens which her people are now called 
upon to shoulder in order that the Federal debt may be carried, it is not to be 
apprehended that the financiers of the State government of Ohio will put them 
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to this great task without better reason for it than the mere satisfaction of bal. 
ancing her books a few years in advance of the appointed time ; but the hypo- 
thesis is entertained in order to show in the strongest possible light the extraor- 
dinary resources of the Buckeye State in wealth and yield of taxes, that capital- 
ists should not fail to bear them in mind when opportunities offer for investments 
in Ohio. 

Had the Federal Government followed the example of Ohio in the manage- 
ment of its debt, not only would its sum total have been at this day but a mere 
vulgar fraction of what it is, bnt much of the popular dissatisfaction which now 
prevails upon this head might have been prevented. While the people would 
have been called upon to pay but a small yearly addition per capita, vast suns 
in the aggregate would have been saved. The expenditures of the general gov- 
ernment since the beginning of the war have been as follows: 

Fiscal Y Amount. Fiscal Year. mount. 
1862..... ec viketoal. coves $8474,744,778 | 1864 Estimated... .. 9865, 284,087 
1868...000 “ eevee 714,709,996 | 1865..... = cocces 895,729,135 

This includes $145,000,000 for interest. The taxes raised during these years, 
assuming that the population of the loyal States remained stationary at 
20,000,000, was as follows : 

Year. Total Taxes. Taxes per capita. 
1862. wccccccccccccccccsesecs $51,935,720 actual $2 59 
1863... ccccccvccecrcccsccece « 111,899,760 “ 5 56 
1864... ccccccsccccsssccccccs 260,682,717 estimuted 13 03 
1865. se 844,512,389 “ 17 22 

But the truth is that the estimates for 1864 and '65 are much above the mark. 
The taxes of the fiscal year just closed do not much exceed $200,000,000, while 
those of the current year may not be much greater. And again, the population 
has increased, not only in the !oyal States, but by the accretion this year of the 
entire population of the South. To state the actual truth then, the tax per 
capita which has been raised, and which will be raised this year by the Federal 
Government, is as follows: 


Year. Population. Tax per capita. 
1862...+eeeee eeees 20,000,000 Loyal § States only $2 59 actual 
1863..... 20,000,000 ST 5643 * 
1864. obese ¢ 21,000,000 63 “ 10 00 estim’d 
1865, ene 33,090,000 All “ " 666 “ 


Now, if this taxation had been the same in the other years as it was in 1864, 
or ten dollars per capita, the result would have been that at the termination of 
the current fiscal year, our debt would not much exceed $2,000,000,000, and had 
it been twenty dollars per capita the debt would scarcely exceed 1,200,000,000, 
—perhaps, if the waste and extravagance be taken into account, not even so 
much. 

“ Pay as you go” has always been found to be the best motto for the mer- 
chant, and as Ohio has taught us, it is the best also for the financier; and the 
surprising results of this excellent policy can be no better illustrated than by the 
tables presented to the reader in the foregoing statistical exposition. 
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COMMERCIAL LAW.—NO. 25. 
THE LAW OF SHIPPING. 
(Continued from page 133, vol. 58.) 
SALVAGE, 


In the Law of Shipping and the usage of merchants, the word “ sal- 
vage” has two quite different meanings. If a ship or cargo meets with 
disaster, and the larger part is destroved or lost, and a part be saved, that 
which is saved is called the “salvage.” Thus, if a ship be wrecked, and 
sold where she lies, because she cannot be got off, her materials, wood 
and metal, her spars, sails, cordage, boats, and everything else about her 
which has any value, constitute the “salvage.” And all of this, or the 

roceeds of it if it be sold by the master, belong to the owner or to the 
insurer, accordingly as circumstances may indicate; and this question 
will be considered in the chapter on the Law of Insurance. 

Besides this, which is the primary meaning of the word, salvage his 
quite another signification. By an ancient and universal law, maritime 
property which has sustained maritime disaster, and is in danger of per- 
ishing, may be saved by any persons who can save it, whether they are or 
are not requested to do so by the owner or his agent. And the persons 
so saving it acquire a right to compensation, and a lien or claim on the 
property saved for compensation. The persons saving the property are 
called “salvors;” the amoant paid to them is paid for saving the prop- 
erty, or, a8 it was called, for the “salvage,” meaning at first by this 
word the act of saving it; but the habit of paying so much “ for salvage” 
led to understanding by “salvage” the money paid. Then it was said, 
the money was paid as salvage. This is now the more common use of the 
word. ‘Thus, a party bringing a saved vessel in demands “ salvage,” and 
estiinates the salvage as so much; and the owners are said to loose so 
much by salvage, or so much money is charged to salvage, and insurers 
are said to be liable for salvage, meaning in all these and similar cases 
the amount paid for saving, or for the act of salvage. 

This law is not only applicable to all maritime property, but is con- 
fined to that; and is wholly unknown in reference to property saved from 
destruction on land. Judye Story, in one of his works, intimates that he 
who finds and restores valuable property on land should be entitled to 
compensation for his labor or risk. Morally, this may be so; but no such 
claim was ever allowed in England or in this country, unless on a promise 
(expressed or implied by a request for the service) by the owner. 

Because this principle is wholly and exclusively maritime, no court but 
that of Admirality acknowledges and enforces it. The way in which it is 
enforced is this. We have already said that salvors have a lien on the prop- 
erty saved for their compensation; that is, they have possession of it, and 
have a right to keep possession of it until their claim be satisfied. For 
this purpose they bring it into the nearest port, and then make their claim 
of the owner or his agent, if they can find him, and he is within reach, 
If he cannot be found, or if he refuses what they think proper to demand, 
they employ counsel who are acquainted with the practice in Admiralty 
courts, who present to the court in the district where the property is a 
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libel, as it is called in admiralty law, setting forth the facts, and the de- 
mand for salvage. Thereupon the court takes possession of the property, 
and orders notice to the owners, if possible. The owners thereupon ap- 
pear, and either resist all the demand for salvage, on the ground that no 
services were performed which entitled the party to salvage, or, admitting 
the service, they go to trial to determine whether any salvage, and, if so, 
how much, shall be paid. On this question evidence and argument are 
heard, and the court then issues such decree as the case seems to require. 

Although services were rendered to the ship or cargo, or both, it does 
not follow that they were salvage services in the legal sense of the word. 
For certainly every person who helps another at sea does not thereby ac- 
guire a right to take possession of the property in reference to which his 
assistance was given, and carry it into port. To give this right, the prop- 
erty, whether ship or cargo, must have been, in the proper and rational 
sense of the term, saved ; that is, there must have been actual disaster 
and impending danger of destruction; and from this danger the property 
musi have been rescued by the exertions of the salvors, either alone, or 
working together with the original crew. 

It is to be noticed, however, that neither the master, nor officers, nor 
sailors of the ship that is saved can be salvors or entitled to salvage. The 
policy of the law-merchant forbids the holding out such a reward for 
merely doing their duty. It considers that sailors might be induced to 
let the vessel get into danger, if they could expect a special reward for 
getting her out of it. They are already bound by law to do all they pos- 
sibly can do to save the ship and cargo under all circumstances. But 
courts of Admiralty have sometimes allowed gratuities to seamen, for ex- 
traordinary exertions and very meritorious conduct. A passenger may 
be a salvor of the ship he sails in, because he has no special duty in re- 
gard to it. 

If the court of Admiralty find it to be a case for salvage, there are no 
positive and certain rules which determine how much shall be given, or in 
what proportions to the different salvors. In every case the court are 
governed by the circumstances of that case. It is, however, quite gener- 
ally agreed that if a ship or cargo be entirely abandoned at sea, or, in 
maritime phrase, derelict, those who find it and take possession of it, and 
bring it in, take one half of the property saved, for salvage. More than 
this is very seldom given; but this has been done in a few extraordinary 
cases. 

If the property may not be entirely derelict or deserted, and all hope 
of recovering it by the original crew given up, then less than half is given 
by way of salvage. How much Jess depends on the circumstances. It 
may be very little, or nearly half. The court inquire how much time was 
lost by the salvors, how much labor the saving of the property required, 
and, most of all, how much exposure the salvors underwent, or how much 
danger they incurred. For it is an established rule, that, in addition to a 
fair compensation for time, labor, and loss of insurance (for which see the 
chapter on Insurance), the court will give a further sum by way of re- 
ward, and for the purpose of encouraging others to make similar exertions 
and incur similar perils to save valuable property. And in this point of 
view, all necessary exposure and danger are considered as entitled to 
liberal reward. 
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If the court have not restored the property to its owners on their giving 
bonds, with sureties, to pay the salvage and costs, they order the property 
sold; and they may do either of these things at any period of the pro- 
ceedings. At the close, they decree the whole amount of salvage, and 
also direct particularly its distribution. 

A large part, usually about one fourth of the whole salvage, is allowed 
to the owners of the saving ship or ships; another large part to her mas- 
ter, less parts to the officers in proportion to their rank, and the residue is 
divided among the crew, with such discrimination between one and ano- 
ther as greater or jess exertions or merit require. 

The trial is had, and the whole decree and this distribution of the sal- 
vage made, by the court alone, without a jury. But the statute of the 
United States, which gives our courts of Admiralty (which are exclusively 
United States courts, no State court having any Admiralty power) juris- 
diction in Admiralty over our inland lakes and rivers, provides that dis- 
puted facts shall be tried by a jury, in most cases, at the request of 
either party. 


THE NAVIGATION OF THE SHIP. 


1. Of the Powers and Duties of the Master—The master has the 
whole care and supreme command of his vessel, and his duties are co- 
equal with his authority. He must see to everything that respects her 
condition ; including her repair, supply, loading, navigation, and unload- 
ing. He is principally the agent of the owner; but is, to a certain ex- 
tent, the agent of the shipper, and of the insurer, and of all who are in- 
terested in the property under his charge. 

Much of his authority as agent of the owner springs from necessity. 
He may even sell the ship, in a case of extreme necessity ; so he may 
make a bottomry bond which shall pledge her for a debt; so he may 
charter her for a voyage or a term of time; so he may raise money for 
repairs, or incur a debt therefor, and make his owners liable. All these, 
however, he can do only from necessity. Ifthe owner be present, in per- 
son or by his agent, or is within easy access, the master has no power to 
do any of these things unless specially authorized. 

If he does them in the home port, the owner is liable only where by 
some act or words he ratifies or adopts the act of his master. If in a for- 
eign port, even if the owner were there, he may be liable, on his inaster’s 
contracts of this kind, to those who neither knew nor had the means of 
knowing that the master’s power was superseded or qualified by the pres- 
ence of the owner. The master being by the law merchant the general 
agent of the owner of the ship, no one dealing with him ean be prejudiced 
by any private or secret limitations to his authority by the owner, 

Beyond the ordinary extent of his power, which is limited to the care 
and navigation of the ship, he can go, as we have said, only from necessity. 
But this necessity must be greater tu justify some acts than for others. 
Thus, he can seil the ship only in a case of extreme and urgent necessity ; 
that is, only when it seems in all reason impossible to save her, and a sale 
is the only way of preserving for the owners or insurers any part of her 
value. We say “seeins;” for if such is the appearance at the time, when 
all existing circumstances are carefully considered and weighed, the saie 
is not void for want of authority, if some accident, or cause which could 
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not be anticipated, as a sudden change in the wind or sea, enables the 
purchaser to save her easily. Several such cases have occurred. 

So, to justify him in pledging her by bottomry, there must be a strin- 
gent and sufficient necessity; but it may be far less than is required to 
authorize a sale. It is enough if the money is really needed for the 
safety of the ship, and cannot otherwise be raised, or not without great 
waste. 

So, to charter the ship, there must be a sufficient necessity, unless the 
master has express power to do this. But the necessity for this act may 
be only a mercantile necessity ; or, in other words, a certain and consid- 
erable mercantile expediency. 

So, to bind the owners to expense for repairs or supplies, there must 
also be a necessity for them. But here it is sufficient if the repairs or sup- 
plies are such as the condition of the vessel, and the safe and comfortable 
prosecution of the voyage, render proper. Where the master borrows 
money, and the lender sues the owner, great stress is sometimes lald upon 
the question whether the captain was obliged to pay the money down, 
But we do not see in principle any great difference between incurring a 
delt for service or materials which the owner must pay, or incurring the 
saie debt tor money borrowed and applied to pay for the service or ma- 
terials. 

So the master—unlike other agents who have generally no power of 
delegation—may substitute another for himself, to discharge all his du- 
ties, and possess all his authority, if he is unable to discharge his own 
duties, because, in that case, the safety of the ship and property calls for 
this substitution. 

Generally, the master has nothing to do with the cargo between the 
lading and the delivery. But, if the necessity arises, he may sell tie cargo 
or a part of it, at an interinediate port, if he cannot earry it on or trans- 
mit it, and it must perish before he can receive specific orders. So le 
may sell it, or a part, or pledge (or hvpothecate) it, by means of a respon- 
deniix bond, in order to raise money for the common benefit. A bond of 
respondentia is much the same thing as to the cargo, that a boitomry 
boud is as to the ship. Money is borrowed by it, at maritime interest, on 
maritime risk, the debt to be discharged by a loss of the goods. But it 
can be made by the master only on even a stronger necessity than that 
required for bottomry; only when he can raise no money by bills on the 
owner, nor by a bottomry of the ship, nor by any otier use of the prop- 
erty or credit of the owner. Indeed, it seems that, when goods are sold 
by the master to repair the vessel, it is to be considered as in the nature 
of a forced loan, for which the owner of the vessel is liable to the shipper, 
whether tie vessel arrive or not. 

The general remark may be made that a master has no ordinary power, 
and can hardly derive any extraordinary power even from any necessity, 
except for those things which are fairly within the scope of bis business 
as master, and during his employment as master. Beyond this, he has uo 
agency or authority that is not expressly given him, 

The master has a lien on the freight money for his disbursements and 
charges for the owner. The extent of this lien is not quite certain on 
the authorities. But in this country, we think, it secures the whole 
amount due to him, for wages, primage, (which is a certain small charge 
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or commission customarily allowed him,) or disbursements, And that 
he may hold the cargo even from the consignor or shipper, untill his lien 
is Foon Grier 

The owner is liable also for the wrong-doings of the master; but, we 
think, with the limitation which belongs generally to the liability of a 

rincipal for the torts of his agent, or of a master for the torts of his ser- 
vant. That is, he is liable for an injury done by the master, while act- 
ing as the master of his ship. But not for the wrongful acts which he 
may do personally, when he is not acting in his capacity of master, al- 
though he holds the office at the time. Thus, if, through want of skill or 
care, while navigating the ship, he runs another down, the owner is liable 
tor the collision. But not if the master, when on shore, or even on his 
own deck, quarrels with a man, and beats him. Nor is the owner liable 
if the master embezzles goods which he takes on board to fill his own 

rivilege, he to have all the freight and profit. Nor for injury to, or em- 

zzlement of, goods put clandestinely on board, when the owner is on 
board and attending to the lading of the ship, and the shipper of the 
goods knows this, or has notice enough to put him on his guard. 

2. Of Collision—The general rule in this country, in respect to colli- 
sion, is, that if both parties be equally in fault, the loss is apportioned be- 
tween them; if neither party be in fault, the loss rests where it falls ; 
but if the fault be wholly or substantially, on the one side, the other can 
recover full compensation. There are certain rules in regard to sailing, 
founded on the principle that the ship which can change its course, to 
avoid collision, with least inconvenience, must do so; and therefore, that 
the ship that has a fair or leading wind shall give way to One on a wind, 
or go under her stern; and it is said that, if vessels are approaching each 
other, both having the wind on the beam, or so far free that either may 
change its course 1n either direction, the vessel on the larboard tack must 
give way, and each pass to the right. The same rule governs vessels sail- 
ing on the wind, and approaching each other, when it is doubtful which 
is to the windward, But if the vessel on the larboard tack is so far to 
windward that, if both persist on their course, the other will strike her on 
tle lee side, abaft the beam, or near the stern, in that case the vessel on the 
starboard tack should give way, as she can do so with greater facility and 
less loss of time and distance, than the other. Again, when vessels are 
crossing each other in opposite directions, and there is the least doubt of 
their going clear, the vessel on the starboard tack should persevere on 
her course, while that on the larboard taek should bear up, or keep away 
before the wind. 

It is also held that steam-vessels are regarded in the light of vessels 
navigating with a fair wind, and are always under obligations to do what- 
ever a sailing vessel going free or with a tair wind should be required to 
do under similar circumstances. Tne.r obligation extends still further, 
because they possess a power to avoid the collision not belonging to sail- 
ing vessels, even with a free wind, the master having the steamer under 
his commaud, both by altering the helm aud by stopping or reversing the 
enylues, 
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COMMERCIAL CHRONICLE AND REVIEW. 





A Quiet Month—The Wheat Crop Falling Off—Tax Laws—Cotton Movements—Estimates 
of Supply—Failure of the Atlantic Cable—Enormous Frands and Defalcations in Wall street— 
Market Rates for Money—Prices af Merchandise—Import Tables of Dry Goods—Total Foreign 
Imports since 1st January—Great falling off of same—Result of our Tax Syetem—Statistics 
of Specie—Course of Exchange—Prices of Government Bonds and of Gold—Railway Shares 
—No Orders—Markets bni little changed and tending to equalization. 


Eacu successive month is now more and more devoid of those stirring events 
that characterized the history of commercial affairs during the war. Commer- 
cial activity is more equalized. It is less spasmodic in its modes of manifesta- 
tions. But it is not lessened ; for in the place of the quick local market ven- 
tures which, during the war, attracted the admiration and absorbed the atten- 
tion and efforts of our cowmercial world, we have the slower but infinitely more 
extensive, though less attractive, operations of a legitimate foreign commerce 
and domestic traffic. 

Augnst has passed away without a single military or political event, except 
the late proclamation of President Jonnson allowing arms to be imported into 
the South, an event of no commercial importance whatever. 

The crops, that element of the country’s material prosperity, which is second 
in importance only to the maintenance of its foreign commerce, are reported to 
be good in quality this year and plentiful in quantity, though the returns, as esti- 
mated by the Commissioner of the Department of Agriculture, on the lst of Au- 
gust, show a falling off in one crop, that of wheat, as compared with last year’s, 
of 26,241,698 bushels, or one-sixth of the whole, e. g.: 


Crop of 1864, (bushels).........cceceereeeeees 1 60,695,823 
Estimate for 1865, (bushels)............. 134,454,125 


BONONND os have ons b0es dan bne 5k Wiki: ok ach waN ecko 26,241,698 

Of this amount of decrease, 23,864,744 bushels are imputed to the Western 
and Northwestern States. 

This by no means argues an inferior capacity of productiveness. It may sim- 
ply mean that an unwise system of spasmodic legislation has caused a large por- 
tion of the population to abandon agricultural pursuits, and turn their attention 
to the exotic industries brought into existence by forms of taxes, which have 
not yet found their point of equalization. The statistics of next year will un- 
doubtedly show an opposite swing of the pendulum, uuless, indeed, more changes 
are created by the legislation of the incoming Congress—for which, if made in 
the right direction, we must say there is plenty of room. 

The striking movements of cotton begin to awaken universal attention. Such 
an unusual quantity of the staple is making its appearance in the great markets 
of New Orleans, New York and Mobile, that strong fears are entertained of 
a severe fall in prices. 

Before the promulgation of President Jounson’s order in June last, abrogat- 
ing all fees and restrictions attached by military order to the removal, sale and 
exportation of cotton, the price of the staple was about 55 cents. Immediately 
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after it fell to 45 cents, which figure it still maintains, though at one time it fell 
to 40 cents. The position of affairs is this: The crop of 1864 is estimated at 
1,500,000 bales, more or less. We regard this as pretty correct. But what were 
the crops of 1863, 1862 and 1861? ‘The crop of 1860, we know from the cen- 
sus, was 5,387,052 bales of 400 pounds each. At the rate of increase which this 
crop showed over the previous ones, the crop of 1861 must have been 6,509,000 
bales. The war did not begin until the spring of that year, and by that time the 
crop was planted and growing. In the following years it is well known that the 
slaves, who had previously been employed in the cultivation of cotton, were put 
to other work : to raising cereals, to manufacturing. to army work, ete. Cotton 
culture began to steadily decline, until the crop in 1864 was but 1,500,000 bales, 
Now, if during this time (1861 to 1864) the crop successively declined (and this 
is undeniable), then, according to the law of arithmetrical progression, the cot- 
ton crop during the war must have been somewhere about as follows: Crop of 
1861, 6,500.000 ; crop of 1862, 4,800,000; crop of 1863, 3.100,000; crop of 
1804, 1,500,000--making altogether 15,900,000 bales. Allowing for shipments 
by blockadge running, shipments to Mexico, shipments up the Mississippi to 
Cairo and other points, smuggling across the lines, secret and connived at, do- 
mestic consumption at the South, cotton burnings by both Northerners and South- 
erners, and cotton seizures by our armies, there must still remain a considerable 
portion, perhaps an entire fourth of these aggregate crops hidden in remote places 
or buried in underground caches throughout the South. This conclusion is sup- 
ported by the experience of a traveling agent who was recently dispatched by 
an enterprising cotton firm in Liverpool to explore the entire cotton region and 
learn the facts for himself. Regardless of railroad and steamboat routes, this 
gentleman, with horse and saddle bags, went over the whole ground, and came 
to much the same conclusion which we have arrived at by a different method. 
He says there is plenty of cotton to be seen ir out of the way places, and all of 
it awaiting facilities for transportation to market ; and he believes that there is 
plenty more still hidden away. But about the future supply he is more reticent. 
And this is the principal problem to be solved. The stock now accumulated in 
shipping ports is over a quarter of a million of bales. True, this only shows 
either a lack of shipping facilities, or a determination on the part of owners to 
hold. But bow long will this continue? Wi!l any more cotton be grown in the 
Southern States; and, if so, will the crop ever again amount to more than a 
trifling one? These questions are impossible to answer without going to the 
spot and judging for one’s self, for those who have done so, and can answer 
them, are not at all willing to part with their information. For our own part, 
however, we believe that the halcyon days of cotton cultivation are over, and if 
we kit the mark concerning the effect of free labor as closely as we did that of 
the probable effects of the removal of cotton restrictions, expressed in our July 
number, we shall have answered the main question as explicitly as any cotton 
speculator can desire. 

We regret to be obliged to chronicle the failure of the Atlantic cable enter- 
prise, and the return of the Great Eastern to England. The cable parted at a 
point distant about 600 miles east of Newfoundland, and another year must elapse 
before the enterprise can be renewed. 
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Frauds of a very extensive nature have made their appearance in Wall street 
during the month. On Monday, the 14th, Edward B. Ketchum, of the firm of 
Ketchum, Son & Co., Exchange place, absconded, in consequence of for. 
geries of gold certificates, of which he was the author. It was subsequently dis- 
covered that they amounted to $1,500,000, and that he had also robbed his firm 
of securities to the amount of $2,500,090, making altogether the large sum of 
four millions of dollars, nearly all of which is supposed to have been sunk in stock 
speculations. On the following day, as the result of this exposure, Ketchum, Son 
& Co. made an assignment, and Graham & Co., who suffered largely by it, sus. 
pended payment. Several other smaller failures were announced, but the com- 
bined effect of all of them has been nothing more serious than a temporary tight- 
ness in money, a falling off in discounts, a momentary fall in stocks, and a slight 
depression in governments and gold, from all of which the markets have already 
fully recovered. As this bold fraud was accompanied by the announcement 
of the robbery of the Phenix Bank, by its assistant paying teller Jenkins, to the 
extent of $300,000, which it seems also found its way into the stock pool, a seri- 
ous panic was at one time imminently threatened; but the time for the catastro. 
phy has not yet come; and, if the present suspension of specie payments is main- 
tained until United States bonds approximate to par, and the effects of the past 
few years of alternate inflation and loss shall have diffused themselves among all 
classes of the community, and insensibly made the innocent to pay for the past 
excesses of the guilty, it may never come. 

The rates for money during the month, as the following table illustrates, have 
been tending, on the whole, to greater ease, and demonstrate an increase of 
loanable funds and a decrease of commercial paper. This fact will fiad corrobo- 
raticn in the tables of bank discounts published in the Journal of Banking, ete., 
on p. 238 of this volume. The temporary stringency in loans on stock collate- 
rals, occasioned by the Ketchum and Jenkins frauds, will also appear under the 
same head in the tables of rates of call loans : 


DISCOUNT MARKET FOR auGusT, 1865, 
Aug. 5 to 19. Aug, 26. 
Dry Goods PAPED. +s sseeeseeeeeeresssees 74@ 8 i@ i+ 
Grocers me T4@ 8 i@ 7s 
Bavkers vans o¥ee 7 @ 6@ 64 
Produce Commission. .........sseeeeeeees 9 @l2 §@10 
The following comparative table of the prices of several leading articles of 
general merchandise will exhibit the present state of the markets 
June 23 July 28. Aug. 26. 
Ashes, pots, Ist sort........ $7 874@ 7 624 -- @750 750 @ 7 624 
Coffee, Rio, prime.........- . @ B&B 22 @ 21 @ 21g 
Cotton, N. O, mid . ort tr ra -- @ 46 .. @ 48 - @ 46 
Flour, State, superfine...... 5 20 @ 5 60 6 20 @ 6 70 670 @ 740 
Hay, N. R. shipping........ 95 @ 1 00 100 @ 105 80 @ 85 
SANE GUE. cccanases ines ks 500 @52% 500@ 5 50 @ 
Petrvleum, crude 40@417 grav. 841@ 3854 84 @ 35 314@ 32 
Pork, prime mess, new...... 1850 @ .. 2600 @2700 81 50 @32 00 
Tobacco, Kentucky lugs. secs 6@ 9 6@ 9 7@ «- 
Leather, oak (SI.) light...... 30 @ 382 83 @ 36 84 @ 38 
Lumber, spruce, Eastern..... 14@ 18 18 @ 20 18 @ 22 
Corn, white Southern.,...... 85 @ 95 nominal. 110 @112 
Wheat, white Genesee ..... 175 @ 190 185 @ 2 15 215 @ 220 
Sheetings, brown, standard... 28 @ 380 $2 @ 383 80 @ 39 
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From which it will be seen that with the exception of a heavy fall in hay, and 
a speculative advance in pork, the other changes have been light, the general 
prices, however, tending upwards, doubtless, by reason of the increased vigilance 
of tax collectors. 

The following table shows the import of dry goods at this port for the past 












month : 
VALUE OF DRY GOODS ENTERED FOR CONSUMPTION IN AUGUST 1865. 

1864, 1865, 
Ag. B.ccccccerevvcccccvcscccvscsscsececs $4,550,014 $ 2.734,196 
DP his awa da Wh 0% be peecen ota ese ces es $55,553 2,324,248 
ECs s uaa Sa 64 0 Mee 6 HGsie O08 0 4ee « 673.418 2.258 448 
Me Ae VheG Kea Reba os £6.) 560k ones cd o5 «0 668,610 1,714,759 
SEN ad bb Rk Kwed é caice ceedendvesces 791,279 2,450,101 












BE  hobcnne 60s cpcecuccees’s $7,041,874 $11,511,752 
WITHDRAWN FROM WAREHOUSE. 









1864, 1865. 
Bug, Bi scecrcccccesccccccccvcsccsccsesccs $855,440 $744.579 
nb adie bveevcks bce cevs sdveccns 41',291 527,275 
MPT aR Ver cet ccceeeds seccecsscetvcene 473,108 633,364 
Bh vcwseceve cvccnccccaccccccccccccees 439,515 555.436 
” Wea} diced ee Kidd KUNE ORR aiv CEM OSs 695000 514,091 536,418 






$2,673,945 $2,989,072 





Total CCCs e eee eSeestrseeseeeereeeene 


ENTERED FOR WAREHOUSING, 





















164, 1365. 

BR Bo iceic babs cides cccc covet sesveneces $1,846,824 $365,152 

es Seidic cys veg s Gidudas bee's 0 1,178,078 561,507 

EE heen a eGkb bbws ken ee Diaebibadase< 419,919 874,256 

ERE O TE eyes aan renarerer Ferwies = a's aan 466,030 296,235 

PRs +4 b ues p44 tans 04 0 dsdeane edeces 672,080 853,310 

Res éiPaduishdneecs odétenten¥s oe $4,582,926 $1,950,460 
1864, 1865. 

Total entered for consumption.........e+++e0+ $7,041,874 $12,511,572 

Add withdrawn from warehouse.........ese0. 2,673,945 2,987,072 

























Total thrown on the market...........00- $9,715,819 $14,498,644 
Total entered for warehousing.... .....ee-+0s $4,582,926 $1,950,469 
Add entered for consumption............+.00 7,041,874 11,511,572 

Total entered at the port.............00: $11,624,800 $15,462,032 





Commerce or New York ror Seven Montus —We take from the Journal 
of Commerce its summary of the trade of this port the past seven months. The 
imports for July show an increase upon any former month of this year, but are 
not equal to the total for the corresponding month of last year. Owing to the 
falling off in the market price of gold and the demand for merchandise, a much 
larger portion of the goods have been entered directly for consumption, and the 
stock in bond has been diminished. The following is a comparative summary : 

FOREIGN IMPORTS AT NEW YORK FOR THE MONTH OF JULY, 

















1863. 1864. 1865. 
Entered for consumption........+0.++. $9,080,210 = 86,452.928 $10,175,820 
do warehousing. .......-..008 6,057,342 14,954,635 7,845,947 
I ia dn ide ven sdcee ce cciees 683,880 917,684 886,431 
Speeie and bullion............eeeeeees 192,245 128,052 253,640 








or 











Total entered at port..........-.. $16,003,677 $22,382,299 $19,161,838 
Withdrawn from warehouse....... 4,227,265 8,886,573 8,612,411 
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The total landed in July, 1862, was $20,353,202, so that the July importation 
this year cannot be called an extravagant business. The imports of this port 
since Jan. lst are nearly 60,000,000 below the corresponding total for last year, 
a decrease which may well attract attention. We annex a comparative sum. 
mary, which includes the business of seven months in each of the years named : 


FOREIGN IMPORTS AT NEW YORK FOR THE SEVEN MONTHS FROM JAN, 1. 


1864, 1865, 
$82,417,617 $48,301,218 
69,699,057 45,657,066 
7,070,098 5,910,148 
1,555,066 1,305,463 


1863. 
$60,453,240 
37,486,309 
8,029,186 
1,036,013 


Total entered at port............ $107,009,748 $160,741,838 $101,173,890 

Withdrawn from varehouse....... 24 822,196 86,226,610 560,239,232 

It will interest many of our readers to analyze the imports for seven months, 

and for this purpose we have separated dry goods from the general merchandise 

and specie, and brought forward the comparative totals for the same period of 
each year since 1850. 


Entered for consumption..........0+. 
do warehousing. .........00. 
OE ON. os ci Rbccescesceccensices 


Specie and bullion ...........eeeeee 


BELATIVE IMPORTS OF DRY GOODS, SPECIE, AND GENERAL MERCHANDISE AT NEW YORK 
FOR THE FIRST SEVEN MONTHS OF THK LAST FIFTEEN YEARS, 


Seven 

Months. 
BeOt 5 setae 
OS Se rps 
BOND isis <6 
| | ear 
PRES. co cccee 
T8656. ....606 
2 Ee 
err 
1859.2. ..0.06 
WOOO Ss gsc ane 
SOON wine eee 
ae 
Ct) eae 
1864........ 
i Se aa 





Dry Goods. 

$42,740,217 
34,994,294 
57,421,619 
55,308,993 
84,724,393 
60,296,946 
66,716,293 
30,169,858 
71,782,984 
68,882,687 
$1,515,606 
80,183.764 
35,112,935 
53,122,729 
81,850,399 


Imports of. 





Gen’! Mdse. 
$44,174,714 
87,215,342 
59,343,895 
58,126,642 
49,008.83 2 
72,757.795 
84.156,030 
48,405.765 
83.366,928 
78,485,850 
54,878,955 
74,488,315 
70.860.800 
106,064,043 
68,018,028 


Specie. 
$1.480,476 
2,028,248 
1,099,516 
1,606,090 
623,151 
963,500 
5,857,310 
1,814,258 
1,301,082 
751,188 
$2,996,166 
731.656 
1,036,013 
1,555,066 
1,305,463 


Total 
Imports. 

$86,595,407 

74,237,884 
117,915,030 
115,041,725 

84,256,376 
134,01 %.241 
156,729 633 

80,290,381 
156,459,994 
142,699,725 
118,797,727 
105,408,635 
107,999,748 
16,74 l 848 
101,175,89e 


From the above it will be seen that the imports of general merchandise for the 


first seven months of 1864 were 5,100,000 greater than the total imports of every 
description for the seven months just ended. The figures given above represent 
the foreign gold values, and do not include freight, duty, or other charges. 

The revenue from customs in July shows a very great inerease, and this has 
misled many persons in regard to the total imports. Seeing the large sums re- 
ceived daily at the Custom House, and comparing them with the very moderate 
receipts in July of last year, the inference was natural that the goods were arriv- 
ing much more rapidly than they did in July, 1864. It will be found upon ex- 
amination that the total imports, as we have shown, are less, and the difference in 
the receipts for customs is accounted for by the different disposition made of the 
goods. In July of last year over 22,000,090 were landed here, of which only 
10.0v0,000 were thrown on the market. Last month less than 19,000.000 were 
landed, and over 19,000,000 were marketed, the remainder being taken out of 
bond. Of course the duties are collected on the dutiable goods marketed, or 
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which enter into consumption. A few goods remain in bond after the duties are 
paid, but the amount is so trifling that they need not enter into the calculation. 
This great falling off in the imports this year must be attributed to our peculiar 
tax system, which discourages importation and encourages domestic manufactures, 
The statistics of specie movements for the city of New York are as follows : 


SPECIE RECEIPTS, SHIPMENTS, &0. 











———1864. “+ 1865. aa) 
Received. Exported. Received Exported, Goldin Bank, 
July l..eeeee ceeeee 560,677 wseeee 156,578 15,854,940 
ODS eevee 801,207 486,339 793,175 15,408 19,100,544 
ee ee seecee 801,244 eS 261,846 20,500,441 
wie) eee ey 249,095 556,464 299,629 132,115 22,332.908 
W  Ppscceve séees sialon Kanes 180,715 20,773,155 
Aug. 5,...... vede 90,111 ceesee 21,108 19,400,340 
we er aheess 841,883 coo ee 824,018 20,163,292 
ares | Ore 671,281 48,009 ocean 245,365 19,604.636 
ae. “Pre rr pabbe- 206,398 eeeecs 143,164 16,023,615 
The rates of exchange have ruled as follows: 
RATES OF EXCHANGE IN GOLD. 
London, 60 days. Paris, 60 days. Amsterdam, Frankfort. Hamburg. Berlin. 
July 7 1u8 a lUs$ 6.z24a6.16} 405041 40g a407 85h 4364 71 aid 
“14 109 a 109} 5.1l6fa.... 4040408 40a 408 8540836 71 a T1P 
“21 1088a 109 5.18%a.... 400408 400408 3582353 TOSa Tit 
“28 10884109 56 18%a5 174 4032402 4030408 38580837 T7O0fa7l¥ 
Avg. 5 10832108} 5.22$a5.21 49 adiB 40 a40g 8540 35% Toda 71 
“12 108$a 109} 5.174a5.16$ 403 a40$ 402040} 8540853 70¢a7l 
“19 109fa 109% 5.15 05.139 408 a40% 4030408 8520363 71 alg 
“26 109 a 109$ 5.1645.15 40$a41 4040403 854086 71 a71§ 


Government bonds and gold have ruled as follows : 
PRICES OF UNITED STATES PAPER AND GOLD, 


10-40’s. 1 year certif. Gold price. 


6's, 188 1.— ——5-20's, —— 

Reg. Coup. Reg. Coup. 
July Bross 110} 110} ~—:104 105 974 
5 Sephea 107} 107% 105 1053 978 
 BGhcane 1072 «1078 104% 105 97 
ae eS 107 1074 105 105} 97 
Aug. 5,.... 107 1074 1044 1054 97} 
oT eee ee 1064 106% 1044 104% 974 
a ae 1064 1064 1012 101¢ 974 
OO Ss 106; 106% 101% 1044 984 


994 1399 a 1408 
994 1408 a 142 

994 142d a 1458 
98 1432 a 1433 
978 1438 a 143% 
974 141$ a 142 

984 1433 a 1444 
98} 144 a 1448 


The following table shows the fluctuations of gold during the month of Au- 


gust, 1865: 








DATE 

OM A ice web is deen 
Rh: SMe SS paramere 
We COM ckws vs cue aicnewh 
ee Mee sas 6. 4 sais 
ee eee ee 
eo, Gee Rares: 
Pree caeG Sys ue dane 
PA Sid ban vat vbenad 
i EM on a hs ae 64's 48O> 
agit OES REE 
& 














pen 
Highest 








14414 |14534 | 143.7% 14536 
144% | 14534 
14444 | 1445¢|144%¢ 14444) 
144 | 1444 14834) 14336 
14314 148% 14344 1435; 
144 14334 144 
144% ex 14434 14414) 
1443¢ | 1441¢ 14834 1437 | 
143%; | 1435, 1424 1423; 
141 3g} 141 %|140%4 141i 
1413142" /140% | 142 | 
24/1427 |142y 142%, 
: L435 1404 141% | 
14244 | 1411¢ (142%5| 
| 14256 | 141.96 i | 14234 
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Open’ng 








Aug. 18 


“21 
“ 93 
“ 23 
“ 94 
“ 25 
“ 26 
“% 28 
“ 99 
MC eek eek ee cu gawk 
“ 81 


eee 


ee ee 





| Highest 


so. {14236 148% 14234 |1433¢ 
"143% |1444¢ | 14855 [148% 


woe [L444 


....|144 


wee [148 


ooo [L459 
ere 1435, 
oe. 4144 


..»- |144 
oo. [14436 





144341447 144 
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144% 14435 14434 
144 [14814 |143% 
114.3% 14834 | 143% 
148% 14856 14334 
i144” [1433 143% 
14434 |144 144% 
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The monthly fluctuations since the commencement of the year has been as fol. 
lows : 








January j226 June.... .. Seas: ee: 13734 |1475¢|185% 114114 
Febinary .............- 20234 16% July 141 [14624 /1385/|144 
MUR seccath Sct ecaens 20039 | 201 Haste iBT August 14434) 145% 14044 14 


151 | 154g) 14439 | 14615 — | -—--|-— 
1454 | 14514 oss 1873 Eight months 226 |2343¢ | 1v81¢ 14 





The following table exhibits the price of railway shares : 
PRICES OF RAILWAY SHARES. 

April27, May 29. June 29. July 24. Aug. 25. 
New York Central ...........-. 103 89 934 2 
Hodson River......ccceccscessccecs 1154 97 108 
BOE iim k css cpeagnd as , 854 72% 17 
Reading ......... pds ba eens censoeee 110§ 918 95} 
Mich. So. and N.I..ccccccccccssccces 14 58 604 
Illinois Central PG ee sw en Nicos 1174 #117 128 
Cleveland and Pittsburg.... 83t 61 674 
Chicago and N. W.......ccsesececess 84 214 25 
Chicago and R. I... cc. cece cece eee ree 105 $84 983 1084 1094 
Fort Wayne....... innb sbelee estes ‘es 103 928 96 964 964 


From the above table it will be observed that prices have undergone no 
change whatever, except in Evie, beyond the slight daily fluctuations caused by 
the usual push and pull of an unspeculative market. The marked change in 
Erie simply indicates that the brokers have no orders, that being the stock on 
whose mutations they see-saw themselves in leisure times. 

On the whole, the month has been quiet and uneventful; prices have under- 
gone but little change, and the former disturbing causes of military occurrences, 
new tax laws, etc., having ceased to galvanize the market in the old way, every- 
thing is gradually equalizing itself to an average, and will probably continue to 
do so until Congress meets again and stirs up the commercial pot once more. 
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Tue Secretary of the Treasury has issued a statement of the public debt, 
dated 3lst August, which differs but little from the preceeding one, dated 31st 
July. The following table furnishes the particulars : 


Debt bearing interest in coin.............. esecccesee $1, 108,319,191 
WORE 5 bbws rdbonsa cd Agarvedtss Cedeceesecs 64,500,590 
Debt bearing interest in lawful money..........ssseeeeeceeees 1,274.478,108 
Interest Seetsmass 73,°31,087 
Debt on which interest has ceased. ........cccececceccceccess 1,513,020 
Debt bearing no interest... 378,398,256 

CU MAL eiincebienatnaed v¥ecin sti eedads oe &2,757,689,571 

Total interest....... 188,031,620 
Legal tender notes in circulation—one and two year five per 

cent cies cheeks kc ek ai cas awe $3,954,280 
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United States notes, old issue.......+0. *‘@eerae eer eaeeeraeasesn 402.968 
United States notes, new issue .... Siri ckccaeathas s240000n8 432,757,401 
Compound interest notes, act of March 3, 1863........... 1... 15,000,600 
Compound interest notes, act of June 0,3 1864.............005 202,024,160 

TUG occvcsctece @eeeeee eeaeeeeeeeeteeeeaeeeseeeeeeeeeeee $684 ,138,959 


The exhibit is of an exceedingly gratifying character, and ought to prove 
strongly assuring of the Government credit. The following are the totals of 
debt for August 31st, and July 3lst: 


August 31, July 31. 
Debt bearing interest in coin.......... ecceeese = $1,108,810,191 = $1,108.662,641 
Debt bearing interest in lawful money......... 1,274,478,108 1,289,156,545 
Debt on which interest has ceased..... SENG BES 1.693,020 1,527,120 
Debt bearinng no interest...........eseeerees 878.398,256 857,906,968 





TES cen scee cee secesccccessceccocces | O2,%57,680,571  $3,767,258,278 
TOOPORES. oe ccc ccsccccccccecccccccccccercccceceseeesccccens $436 296 
Thus, it eppears that within the month of August, the debt has increased 
only $436,296 
Taking however, the amount of debt outstanding at each period, without de- 
ducting the amounts in the Treasury, we find a material decrease ia the actual 
outstanding obligations, thus : 


Outstanding obligations July 31..........eeeeeeeees: $2,878,982,907 
Outstanding obligations Aug. 31........ secesecseees 2,845,907,625 


Decrease.... eer eeeree es eeereee sees #884 288 $28,075,282 
This reduction has been effected mainly by the following changes : 


DACREASE, 


Six per cent temporary loan........seseeeeeeceees  $2,469458 
Certificates of Indebtedness.........eeeeeeseeeees — 21,61%,000 
One and two year 6 percent notes ........eeeeeee- 6,000,000 
Unpaid requisitions.........scccee0 sevcesccceees 18,625,000 





+ $44,707,453 
INCREASE. 
Five per cent temporary loan..... eebenneneweenccs:: SELNR0390 
Three year compound interest notes..........s++008 4,962,690 
Fractional currency ........ ccccccccsccsccccccces 594,700 
_ 17,027,520 





$27,679,933 
This satisfactory exhibit is chiefly owing to the large amount held in the 
Treasury at the opening of the month, and in a partial degree to the liberal re- 
ceipts of internal revenue. The unusually large balance of $81,401,774 in the 
hands of the Secretary on the 3lst July, has enabled him to meet the maturing 
obligation to a large extent in cash, and to issue a less amount of Certificates of 
Indebtedness, than he retired. The liberal balance of $42,782,283 of currency 
now in the Treasury, will afford like advantages in the management of affairs 
during September, and gives reason for anticipating a favorable exhibit at the 
the close of the month. The best feature of the Treasury management during 
August, is the reduction of the temporary loans at 6 per cent, and the increase 
at 5 per cent ; that is good, practical financiering. 
The Secretary enters upon September with $45,435,771 in coin, and $42,782,- 
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283 in currency, making a total amount in Treasury of $88,218,055. The only 
interest payable during the month is $4,319,252 upon Ten forties, which became 
due on the Ist inst. With internal revenue receipts of say $25,000,000, and 
$10,000,000 from customs, it would appear that the month’s liabilities will be 
amply provided for. 

The following are the principal changes in the items of the statement of the 
public debt, dated August 31, as compared with the statement of July 31; 
Five per cent temporary loan........ cecseccrccccecessceeeesinG, $11,530,130 
Six per cent temporary loan........... EERSTE ce ceaweew ue 8,469,453 
One year Certificates of Indebteduess ........ eceeececences 21,613,000 
One and twe year five per cent notes ..........eeeeeseececees dec. 6,000,000 
Three years compound interest notes...........- wee 4,902,699 
Fractional currency... ...ccccccevccess cocecenecs oes iN, 594,710 
Suspended requisitions. .........0seeeeseee we 18,625,100 
Coin in Treasury ...... eer Se eberesseecbcccecesesss eee ADC, 10,097,914 
Currency in Treasury....... e+ eeececereces - 88,619,491 
Legal tender circulation.......... ‘ i 1,097,310 


A recent decision of the Courts in relation to the tax on sales of bonds, has 
placed the government in rather an undignified attitude. The government 
claimed that the tax was due under the internal revenue act, and the bankers dis- 
puted the claim. Thereupon the government brought suits in the United States 
Cireuit Court in this district against some of the bankers, to test the point and 
recover the amount of the tax. Judge Nexson, before whom it was heard de- 
cided against the government, holding that bankers are not liable to pay a tax 
on sales of bonds, made not as brokers for others, but on their own account. 
The government was not satisfied with the decision, and made an appeal to have 
the question determined by the Supreme Court at Washington, to which there is 
no objection, of course. 

But the Secretary has gone further,and ordered the assessors and collectors 
to proceed to collect the tax, just as ifthe decree of the Court had been in favor 
of the government, instead of against it, and the consequence is that a bill ia 
equity has been filed by Messrs Fisk & Hatch, R. L. Cutting, Vermilye & Co., 
Henry Clews & Co., Clark, Dodge & Co.,and H F. Morgan & Co., complaining 
that, notwithstanding the recent decision of Judge Netson, the assessor and col- 
lector of their district insist upon their returning the amount of their sales of 
stock made for themselves, and threaten to enforce the collection of the tax 
thereon. 

It remains to be seen which side will triumph; but in either case it is to be 
wisl:ed that the government had abided the issue, before ordering such sammary 
proceedings. 

Resolutions have been passed by the Regular and Open boards of stock brok- 
ers, and by the Gold Exchange, prohibiting their members, under pain of expul- 
sion, from having any dealings, directly or indirectly, with the Evening Ex- 
change. The following is the resolution passed by the Gold Exchange : 

Resolved. That, whereas, on the 17th of February last, resolutions were passed by 
the New York Gold Exchange, recommending its members to abstain from attending 
atihe Kvewing Exchange, which has since received the concurrence of the Regular 
and Open board of stock brokers, it is now resolved that any member of the New 


York Gold Exchange who shall be present, directly or indirectly, at the Evening Ex- 
change, shall cease to be a member of this board. 
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Mr. Gallagher, in deference to the views expressed by the majority of bro- 
kers, has decided to close the Evening Exchange. This does away with a cry- 
ing source of evil. To attend the session cf this board the brokers were com- 
pelled to literally work both night and day, and many of them broke down un- 
der the burden. In addition to this it encouraged a propensity for gambling. 

The commission appointed by the Secretary of the Treasury, in obedience to 
act of Congress, which is now in session at the Custom House, in this city, to 
consider defects in the present tax system, have not yet concluded their labors, 
nor is it expected that they will do so this winter. Nevertheless they will re- 
port to Congress at the opening of the session, detailing all that they have already 
done, and proposing to go on and finish up their really arduous and extensive 
work during the winter months. So far, they have not reached any very definite 
eonclusions. ‘hey are still engaged in hearing the evidence, which all goes to 
show that our present system of taxing an infinitude of articles, not only in- 
creases the cost of collection without any corresponding advantage, but renders 
the system so complex as to make it difficult to be managed at all. This being 
the case, we have reason to believe that they will favor a change of tactics, and 
recommend such amendments to the law as will throw the whole brunt of taxa- 
tion on a few leading articles of consumption or use—as for instance real estate, 
This will soon diffuse itself and become equalized, and as much taxes will be 
raised by this means as by spreading the burden over a bewildering number of 
articles—and at less expense. If they effect no more good than this, the labors 
of these gentlemen will deserve the warmest thanks of the country. 

Of the banking institutions which lost money through the gold certificates 
forged by Epwarp Kertcuum, we may mention the Fourth National, which held 
$255,000 of them, the Importers and Traders, which held $355,000, and the City 
Bank, amount unknown. Several private banking houses and some of the 
Connecticut banks, as well as some in other States, also lost heavily, but the 
particulars have not transpired. 

The rates for call loans during the month have been as follows: First week 6 
to 7 per cent; second week 7 per cent; third week 7 per cent for very chcice 
names, with 10 to 20 per cent margin on collaterals. For other names no loans 
were possible. Fourth week 4 to 5 per cent; fifth weck 34 to 5 per cent. 

The first week commenced with a reduction of over eight millions in the bank 
deposits, which caused a slight stringency of money. ‘here was no reason to 
believe that the ‘Treasury balance on Ist August of eighty odd millions had been 
reduced ; and besides this great amount locked up, considerable sums were being 
sent to the West and South to move the grain and cotton crops. These causes 
and considerations left the market rather poorly supplied with funds, and the rate 
advanced during the following week to seven per cent sharp. In the third week 
the failure of a broker named Mumrorp to a large amount, and under rather 
equivocal circumstances, the discovery of the defaleation of Jen«KrNs, and to crown 
all, the forgeries and robbery of young Kercuum, amounting in the aggregate 
to four or five millions of dollars, threw the whole market into a panic. The 
extreme rates allowed by law were charged to the very best applicants for loans, 
and all others were peremptorily refused, the law not permitting a higher rate of 


interest to be taken. This beautiful result of the usury law compelled nine brokers 
VOL, LII,—NO, LI. 14 
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out of ten to sell out their customers’ stocks without warning, and enabled those 
parties who usually engineer these money panics when a favorable chance occurs, 
and who can borrow money of the banks at seven per cent under any circum. 
stances, to jump in and buy up the stocks, and so to earn two or three per cent 
in as many days ; for after the lapse of that time the stringency is over, and 
prices go up again. The whole transaction amounts in fact to a shave upon al} 
parties who hold stocks on margins, and who have not the confidence of banking 
boards of directors ; and the only way which, under our present laws, it can be 
put a stop to, is through the system of loan assurance suggested in the Curonicie 
of August 12,1865. This is, in short, an insurance company formed to assure 
the absolute security of loans of every nature, so that with the assurance of this 
company upon both, a bank will as soon loan its fands upon the note of an entire 
stranger as upon that of one of its own directors. The question of risk is en- 
tirely set at rest by the indorsement, so to call it, of this company; and under 
such an arrangement a broker or a merchant of limited means need never be 
obliged to go to the wall, as he has now to do, in times of panic ; for after hav- 
ing paid to have his loans assured, (the premium for which varies of course with 
the risk he represents,) he will stand as high as anybody, and can borrow money 
as easily. 
The following are the returns of the New York City Banks : 
NEW YORK CITY BANKS. 

(Capital, Jan., 1864, $69,494,577 ; Jan., 1865, $69,658,787; April, $76,658,737.) 


Date. Loans, 


duly 1, 216,585,421 


«” 8, 218,541,975 
“ 15, 221,285,052 
« 22, 222,960,205 
“ 99, 222,341,766 
Aug. 5, 219,102,793 
“12, 215,409,342 
“ 19, 210,827,58) 


Specie. 
15,854,990 60,904,454 


19,100,590 62,519,708 
20,400,441 60,054,646 
22,332,908 62,756,229 
20,773,115 46,956,782 
19,400,880 43,561,973 
20,168,292 43,006,428 
19,604,636 45,583,980 


Legal tender. Circulation. 


5,818,445 
9,001,774 
6.250,945 
6,589,766 
7,085,454 
7,656,370 
8,050,361 
7,639,575 


Net Deposits. 


191,656,778 
198,199,005 
200,420,283 
193,790,096 
186,766,671 
178,247,674 
175,738,185 
174,598,016 


Clearings. 
473,720,318 
875,514,141 
650,959,312 
517,174,950 
494,854,139 
576,961,325 
463,483,275 
492,697,782 


“ 26, 209,423,305 16,023,615 54,249,806 7,932,414 179,083,676 372,124,309 

The changes during the month are therefore a falling off in deposits of four 
millions, and their recovery to their former figure, a falling off of ten millions in 
loans, a falling off in specie of four millions, a heaping up of eleven millions in 
legal tender, and a decrease of two hundred millions per month in balances—a!! 
indications of lessened business and an absence of speculative transactions in the 
general markets. 

The following statement shows the operations of the Bank clearing House for 
the weeks corresponding with those for which the above bank averages are 
given ; 


BALANCES — 
Total of week. Daily averages. 








CLEARINGS 


Weeks ending. Total of week. Daily averages, 


ly Leccscece 
4 Risvensn0be 
“ 15,. ccccece 
4 QE, iecses 
BV, ccevece 
BOB. Bievccseese 
#12, .cccccece 
Oct 
©. BB yrevecces 


Dept. 8, secccce 


$473,720,318 


375,504,141 
550,959,312 
517,174,956 
494,854,139 
576,961,325 
463,483,276 
492,697,783 
372,124,310 
395,968,697 


$73,953,386 
62,584,023 
91,826,552 
86,195,826 
82,475,690 
96,161,221 
"7,247,212 
82,116,297 
62,020,728 
65,993,946 


$17,883,010 
18,234,545 
20,150,787 
22,396,080 
18,577,262 
21,707,926 
19,374,247 
19,132,977 
19,726,131 
18,944,140 


$2,980,501 
8,089,091 
8,358,464 
8,782,680 
8,086,210 
8,617,987 
8,229,041 
$,188,829 
8,287,688 
8,157,356 








1 
1 
4 
0 


7 


9 
38 
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The daily average clearings for the corresponding weeks of the year 1865-60 
were as a : 


1863. 
July 1. $78; 053, 386 $73, 808 506,727 $53,552,155 


8.. 
“ 15.. 
“ 22.. 
* 29.. 


“ 26.. 
Sept2. 


62,534,028 
91,826,553 
86,195,826 
82,475,690 
96,161,221 
17,247,212 
82,116,297 
62,020,728 
65,993,676 


56,086,914 
17,687,568 
67,190,691 
66,578,288 
78,431,149 
65,768,273 
62,338,464 
67,716,745 
72,780,320 


53,324,275 
41,861,462 
47,447,408 
48,701,970 
49,897,334 
49,822,693 
62,292,680 
65,400,780 
65,802,385 


1862. 


1860. 
$29,949,785 $176 864, 446 $26,542,928 


27,964,954 
27,964,934 
27,108,468 
24,861,271 
23,321,046 
23,290,485 
24,609,848 
25,145,861 
25,679,147 


14,398,848 
14,397,981 
14,327,511 
18,569,254 
13,402,889 
13,362,112 
13,824,338 
18,434,385 
14,843,149 


23,456,448 
22,918,795 
21,289,451 
28,417,789 
22,626,029 
22,984,355 
22,433,949 
22,561,086 
24,072,405 


The following is the statement of the weekly averages of the New York city 
banks for the weeks ending on the dates named : 


Weeks ending Aug. 26, °65. Aug. 19, °65. Differences. 
DU Gu kbcd 0s eee sscvedccces $209,: 263,722 $211,000,352 Dec $1,786,630 
Specie Caden veeccesececsccces 16,023,688 19,620,802 Dec 38,607,114 
Legal tenders ........eceeese. 54,240,255 45,517,032 Inc. 8,728,228 
CUGHIBUON 0 ccc ccc ccccccece 7,981,229 7,640,838 Inc. 290,391 
Net deposits .....ccccccsccces 179,084,004 174,480,370 Inc, 4,608,634 
ME oa eb Ce ewhnceecaseces 62,020,718 82,116,297 Dec. 20,085,589 
Ratio of coin to liabilities ....... 8.57 p. c. 10.76 p.c. Dee. 219 p.c. 
DEED s Scots ce aks Gacbusses 21 banks. 21 banks. 
Tne, epecde ..ccccccccpecccecss 23 banks. 3% banks, 

COMPARISONS FOR SIX YEARS. 

Weeks ending Aug. 26, '65. Aug. 27, 64. Aug. 29, 63. 
DOM oc adn Séic icc cccdvecece ~-$200,268,722 $148,502,729 $176,748,615 
MIE: hn debs bUbs ceccdsisece 16,023,688 19,902,949 82,030,055 
ET Or re 7,931,229 4,256,847 5,475,964 
Net deposits ....csccccccceces 179,084,004 156,086,807 156,761,695 
REL As ida badok sb bede see's 62,020,718 67,716,745 65,400,780 
Ratio of coin to liabilities ... eos 8.57 p. c 12.44 p.c. 19,74 p.c. 

Weeks ee Aug. 30, °62. Aug. 31, *61. Sept. 1, °60. 
or Sila seccccescocsee  $158,278,552  $141,081,474 $129,543,928 
ce ER ES ere 35,640,984 45,098,113 19,038,130 
EE Suck Necae ches desc 9,545,806 8,446,155 9,264,016 
ME OED i 0hs cece \cdisee 141,971,741 120,436,010 79,473,817 
Av. expenditure ip aiek-cb aka ks 25,145,861 134,343,805 22,531,086 
Ratio of coin to liabilities ....... 23 54 p.c. 34.99 p. c. 21.41 p.c. 


The following are the returns of the Philadelphia Banks ; 


PHILADELPHIA BANKS, 
(Capital, Jan., 1868, $11,740,080; 1865, $13,315,720; Feb., 1865, $14,485,450.) 


Date, 1856, Loans. Specie. Circulation. Deposits. 
July 3... $50,449,649 $1.216,243 $6,883,488 $39,127,801 
rahe: |: Pe 50,188,778 1,187,700 6,758,585 41,844,056 
© iis 50,221,528 1,152,911 6,821,938 43,966,927 
sa, EES 52,454,760 1,154,537 6,386,449 46,166,928 
wit 63,877,799 1,158,070 6,941,625 49,121,554 
eee %... 54,357,695 1,154,005 6,986,662 47,762,160 
git: 54,529,718 1,153,931 6,989,217 44,561,749 
. 22, , ie 51,920,580 1,160,222 7,076,537 41,348,173 
ne. PP 60,577,243 1,155,197 6,983,523 38,864,910 





Legal tenders. 


$19,418,864 
21,328,422 
21,219,466 
20,845,048 
20,561,963 
19,640,768 


These r returns exhibits, in their small way, the same state of affairs as exist in 


New York. Nevertheless, in both cities the local trade never was better. 
bank tables only indicate that it is not done on credit. 


The 
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The following is the quarterly statement of the banks of Ohio, showing the 
condition of the several incorporated banking institutions of that State on the 
first Monday of August, 1865, as shown by their returns, made under oath to 
the Auditor of State : 

RESOURCES, 
wise 
$22,500 


Branches 
State Bank 
of Ohio. 


$43,730 
78,842 
191,501 
297,279 
1,510,465 
581,714 
92,925 
2,948 
1,019,961 


Total of 
all Banks. 
$825,097 

525,622 
1,731,438 

405,690 
3,277,318 


Free 
Banks. 


$258,867 
446,782 
1,528,289 
108,411 
1,152,171 
736,971 


e 
8 seeeteeeeeoeeeeoeeseseeseeesen 


tern De Mins cus iusbaswee sees 497 
Notes of other banks and U.S. notes.. 16,697 
Due from other banks and bankers.... ..... 
Notes and bills discounted............ 14, 677 
Bonds of Ohio, other States and U.S.. 98,926 
Safety Fund and Bond and Mortgages. ccveee 
Real estate and personal property .... 
Checks and other Cash Items ........ 
Other resources @eeeeeoeeeeveeseeeeeee@ 


1,362,611 
208,590 
§5,881 
1,055,448 


“115, 665 
16,563 
23,540 


6,869 
1,947 


Total resources......sseeseeecees. $156,615 $5,052,212 $3,768,867 $8,977,696 
LIABILITIES, 


Ca ital GSR Recipe are meet $50,000 
Safety Fund Stock.........cceeeeees eeeoeee 
Permanent Reserved Fund.........2. sess 
Circulation ....... se eercccecccccccs 58,047 
Due to banks and bankers............ 48,891 
Due to individual depositors ‘916 
Dividends unpaid. . eovees 
Contingent Fund and undivided profits. ...... 
Discount, interest, dc. ... 8,760 
Government tax.......0...csesecees cocces 
Other liabilities SPeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeerees 


— ——— —_——- — 


go #1, 144,000 $2,159,000 
“210,250 
1,176,168 
170,115 
662," 81 
16,018 
152,258 819,781 
140,884 242,899 
1,780 1,780 
94,669 94,669 


935,250 
1,800,310 
699.848 
8,908,247 
16,413 


485,336 
8,244,599 
400 
167,528 
98,254 


eeecereces 


e@eeere eeverseee 


Total liabilities.......seeceseeesss $156,615 $5,052,212 $3,768,867 $8,977,669 

The statement of the previous quarter was published in our June numver. A 
comparison of the two exhibits a decrease of capital stock of $500,000, a falling 
off of circulation of $1,393,000, a falling off of deposits of $3,400,000, and an 
increase of bank iavestments in the east of $1,000,000. 

The following table exhibits the aggregate National Bank circulation : 

NATIONAL BANKS. 

Number, capital, and circulation quarterly to the end of 1864, and periodically 

to date in 1865. 





Banks, Capital. Circulation 


Date, 
July 1, e@eeeeere PO eoeteeeeeveseeeesece 
AD, saduissbesuhineanaiiensiiiaie ees 
22, ee eeeeeeeeeeees eeereneeees 

Dic addin tnd ninies ss cabs tdedasic 


12, eeeeeeeeeeeeeeneeseneegeeese 


19, @eeeeeeeeeeseseeseseseeeses 


. 
Aug. 
6s 


26, @eeesresreseseeeeoeseeveseees es 


$1,378 
1,410 
1,447 
1,481 
1,504 
1,523 
1,530 
1,534 


$340, 988, 000 
856,280,986 
864,020,756 
872,636,756 
877,574,281 
879,781,701 
390,000,000 
892,614,833 


$146,927,975 
149,093,606 
154,120,015 
157,907,665 
165,794,440 
169,598,960 
172,664,460 
175,265,690 


The following figures show the resources and liabilities of the banks of the 
State of NewYork, as exhibited by their reports to the Superintendent of the 
Bank Department, on the 24th of June, 1865, compared with the two last quar- 


terly returns: 
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RESOURCES. 








Dec. 31,°64. March 25, 65. June 24, 65. 
lemee discounts........s-..08 werneesnee $159,665,827 i ieubeanes $87,866,524 
err eeeeeeseeeeeeeeree 866.154 709,265 @eeeraeetee 884,35' 
Dee og BO ciiguids vassee ss 22,916 031 ee eee 7,743,394 
Due from directors.............. ‘ 9,226,712 8,182,724 Seen... beuesecse 
Due from brokers........... Pee 11.042.885 6,897,650 4,005,573 = cee ee 
Real Serr re Sy aa ees éeeeee 8,142.807 7,070,085 8,200 and 4,211,244 
Specie ....... SMNERERLs de aecees : 20,239,286 19 "490, - , SE ees eee 18.536, 769 
CIID ooo sdinnd's baaao ties ces ors 92, 514,882 89,862,155 .......... 84, 
Stock, promissory and U 8, 73-10 7 8-10 notes 
oo ind. certificates....... OTT tir = 73,400, and ae 
n mortgages,............. . sth ens cca 2,073,45 
Bills of solvent banks and U. 8. de- 
mand notes. ... ...........2-00e 20,261.810 27,957.014 dem. notes. 22,785,687 
Bills of suspended banks.......... 2 643 OL, TE CARE ORE 2,749 
Loss and expense account......... 2,260,786 Gf re eee 999,037 
Add for conts.........c02..cceeeee 817 __ Se ee 508 
UNS Ka bn dbeechecvterevecis . $483,388,125 $420,344,099 $239,388, 758 
LIABILITIES. 
| Se sddaennesscd pikbebeed hapbeosvasaes +  $106,690,761 $90,492,828 $52,974,695 
ee UL sai 5 4 ue nds kaw'eced 04a 4k i bes S0se es 81,180,546 27,550,203 14,521,387 
ee hoc ea Leeuw Gieba wa debe. + 0sepacenee 28,345,347 22,085 .269 14.382.357 
I oF ibs'g bic bbs abbewesexsnddes boone veh 45,205,632 $6,211,772 20,791,929 
Due individuals and corporations other than banks 
ION uk bce ees, ees ccccrececccesece 2,107,764 1,141,628 1,501,849 
Due Treasurer State of OW COU 66k ea 8.144,210 8,547,917 2,039,614 
Due depositorson demand... ....... ce -eeeseeeeees 269,042,097 239.961,526 131,850,371 
Due others not included in above heads. ‘sank teak aise 2,671,197 2,282, 763 1,406,754 
WE FOE COT ccc ccccccsccdeccsccccenes i Sedibees 521 445 291 
 ehikckihp bedslv nace: debe vsbecee scavecives $488,338,125  $420,274,411  $239,369,197 


The difference in the above totals for June 24, 1865, is occasioned by two 
banks having failed to make balances ; both are closing. Of the 309 banks re- 
ported for 25th June, 1864, one (incorporated) has surrendered its charter by 
legislative authority, one (association) has discontinued banking business, and 183 
have been converted into national banks. The present report, for June 24, con- 
tains statements from 184 banks, a considerable number of which have since per- 
fected their papers and become national institutions, and a smal] number have 
given notice of finally closing their banking business. 


CUSTOM HOUSE AND SUB-TREASURY 


Summary of the statements of transactions at the Custom House and Sub- 
Treasury for the weeks ending as specified : 


deg ier oe eee 


Weeks 
Ending. 
July 1... 


- S05 0% 
wi, ¢ em 


Custom 
House. 


$1,643,507 


1,943,592 
2,834,349 
2,378,668 
2,516 631 
2,948,682 
2.790.322 
2,072,490 
3,254,659 
8,236,726 





" Payments. 

$32,420,347 
26,804,905 
24,213,367 
22,965,427 
23,598,588 
83,224,646 
26,305,162 
26,097,010 
24,819,346 
14,930,586 


Sub-Treasnry: 


Reeeipts. 
$27,420,613 
23,403,204 
$3,213,240 
27,620,621 
81,012,926 
33,675,533 
23,991,766 
20,366,095 
20,954,029 
17,107,882 


Balances. 
$42,822,099 —dec. 
89,420,398 —dee: 
48.420,270—ine, 
53,075,464— ine, 
60,489 802—inc. 
60,940,689—dee, 
58,627,293—dee, 
53,396,378—dec, 
56,5 22,96 1— ine. 
61,699,357— inc. 


Movement 
in balances, 
$4,999,734 
8,501,701 
8,999 872 
46¢5,194 
7,414,338 
450,887 
2,313,396 
5,230,915 
5,125,683 
2,177,296 


The following table shows the receipts and disbursements at the office of the 
Assistant Treasurer of the United States, at New York, for the mooth of 


August: 
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Balance, A a, SONG bob w nde ob buk Kaddcs Oe cwikcbeses @eeeeseee $42,840.0 
Recei Baring ths month: 
CHSC S HEHE L OHS EHO OHS ESSE ESEESOEELEEE $18,190,600 
MN i SS Ri ee e@eeesneeve 9,987,898 
Internal Revenue........cccseccccccscccseecs 647,984 
Post-office Department.........cesecccoecsecs 153,402 
NG iad. ca bbb G AUS co ce edn k ban ecccos 11,135,995 
NNR POOR: 6 wecccesabanaeecccesaheeesecess 8,098 


Rin. cnpeeanscrecsiedcsboveses 27,555,408 
———— 62,694,180 


a es @eeseeeeeeoeseenees $105,464,201 
Payments : 
Treasury drafts .....ccccccscccscccscccccccccssess $64,829,197 
MPORIOR OPEN, oon ss cccncs ce cereess vesesesences 47,906— 64,875,108 
Debit balance August 1, 1865......cccecceccsccccccccesessecs $41,089,897 
Balance, Cr., disbursing accounts........eseeeeeeeseee $17,745,239 
Receipts during the month.........cecceceseccsesees  58,668,442— 71,408,681 
PAM. 2 ocr cccecccccccccccsccvcecccccvcccccccccccesccscecs | 53,218,459 
BADER, ous viecccccsavdoccccsoccvcnconcs-cosceceeseroces 618,100,999 
Balance, Cr., interest accounts......... seccecsececes $2,710,810 
CMM dn dn csseccndeocdecvoostecsscesescs 2,232,699— 4,943,010 
Payments in gold. ......cccccccsccesseccsccscccecs 454,575 
PAP MIE BN BIN on no. cece cesccccccnecccsevcesees 854,683— 2,309,258 
Balance.......-00. e@eeeereaeeoeeaeeeeoeeeeaeeeeeeeeaeeeeese $2,633,751 
By receipts for customs in August, 1864........ececcccsececcscees $6,272,002 
By receipts for customs in August, 1865......cccccccccccsecscesss 18,190,400 


Increase in August, 1865........ cvesvedescssvece:  Genlaen 


By balance Cr., Bullion and Expense Account for Assay Office........ 665,348 

By coin received during month........ .seecseee eee $404,792 

By fine bars received during month............ee+e0 429,081— 883,073 
ance Reha cig ees: ME eds bed ctseewesnds Vidvaan. OL alt 2% 

By funds in hand, in Assistant Treasurer’s Office....... $61,913,071 

By funds in Assay Office.......sccescccccccccceccs 858,911— 62,266,982 

By fine bars at Aseay Office........ccccsccscccceess 123,072 

By unparted bullion at Assay Office.........sceeeees 813,481— 936,553 


2 BREE ESOS OURS, Se een aaa ly Sane MINES ee mM ent $62,203,536 
Less Temporary Loan, tobe reimbursed.........+++ $1,612,847 
DBS GapOSON. 2. vc ccscccccccescccseassesececcos 734040— 2,846,888 


iii ii onc kia Cee eek cadences deseuns $69,856,648 
Statement of business at the United States Assay Office, at New York, for 


the month ending August 31 : 


Deposits of gold-— 
choad ope dupa nibeen coesnade :ddsceuaeadis $10,000 00 
do ae ee e@eseeevee 60,000 00 
United States bullion........cccceees @eeeeveeetsteoeeveveeeeeeee 684,000 00 
cco ncnasoans ap ecthestnnkncsscscipenseseobdipede $754,000 00 
Deposits of silver, including purchases— 
OFEIZN COINB. cc rcecsccsscccs Coe CSCO SEES OSES EEE SE EEE OES 
do bullion....... WETETTITITI CLIT TTT Ter TTT 
United States bullion (contained in gold)........ecesccesceeees 
do do GES WEIN. ovecccns te cdeccccescb sesh’ 


438,000 00 
9,000 00 
8,000 00 
5,000 00 


$65,000 00 


J "| BREUER parse laces areata r= anata eae ann NER TA Men 
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Total deposits, payable in bars.......csesccccccccccensccccsess 
Total deposits, payable NN isa té ca de cag 0 btanode tadbiis ree e 


205,000 00 
614,000 00 
$819,000 00 
980,142 00 
588,850 00 





ee ec caccncdéctevecetcacesescece 


Gold sta eaeree esr eeeeeeeeeeeeeteeereeteeeeseeseeseeeeese 
ton de tollalted States Mint, Philadelphia, for coinage... 


The following are the returns of the Bank of England : 
THE BANK OF ENGLAND RETURN (IN POUNDS STERLING). 


Publie Private Coin and Rate of 
Date. 1865. Cireulation. Deposits. Deposits. Securities. Bullion. Discount 
duly 5,... 42,71 7,616 9,848,667 14,443,335 83,629,456 15,099,943 3 “ 
« §12,... 22,948,163 4,590,283 16,229,845 $1,559,914 14,561,150 38 “ 
“ 19,... 22,789,406 4,932,103 14,894,217 $0,992,455 15,083,367 3 * 
“ 26,... 22,590,254 4,770,902 15,989,813 $2,181,100 13,603,050 34 “ 
Aug. 2,.-. 28,203,757 5,214,877 14,681,727 31,054,027 13,603,815 34 “ 
« 9,... 28,881,857 5,264,739 14,688,181 381,726,066 13,345,060 4 *“ 
“ 16,... 28,887,419 6,826,453 14,962,787 32,071,253 13,242,850 4 * 


The London Economiet, of the 19th, says : 


“The demand for discount has been moderate throughout the week; but, owing to 
the unsettled state of the weather and consequent fears for the harvest, a general 
feeling of caution has been shown. Hence, although an abundant supply of capital 
exists, the usual rate has been maintained as high as the bank minimum of four xd 
cent, and in only exceptional cases business has been done at a fraction less. To-day 
there has been a rather better demand, partly from the ordinary increase of applica- 
tions on a Friday, and partly from the maturing of some rather large amounts of In- 
dian and Australian paper.” 


Subjoined are the current terms for bills of various dates : 


80 to 60 Maks bh sUkbD ne ones sh cweruscossesiess 4 per ceat. 
NS oe ee ns ide dn bbs keane o6s we 4+ do 


i Gas oo ha bob bECS 0 0sbe sh bnetaselonede 4} do 
6 months—bank WN icc cc chk cicses bia ido oven 4} do 
6 months—trade DE uibk sie 6 va Wen s ba eBene cs one 54 do 


On the Stock Exchange there has becn an abundant supply of money, and the 
rate for short loans has receded to 1 1-2 and 2 per cent. 
The following are the returns of the Bank of France : 


BANK OF FRANCE, 


Loans. €ash and Bullion,  Circuletion, Deposits, Interest, 


duly 6 591,852,987 621,352,745 859,170,675 221,419,987 82 
* 13 =: 94,467,935 498,683,812 884,390,025 188,481,698 34 
” 20 = 601,711,488 493,997,271 899,347,175 179,473,477 84 
“ 27 = 610,976,748 494,212,841 898,722,075  199,182020 84 
August 8 629,135,610 493,250,442 888,333,075 219,283,186 84 
. 10 = 619,750,848 486,367,696 897,859,923 200,211,070 8% 


Without any material change in the circulation or deerease of cash and bul- 
lion, the returns during the month exhibit a moderate increase of deposits and 
loans, until the 3d of August, when both these lines fell off, and showed a de. 
crease Of some ten million franes by the following week. 
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THE UNITED STATES DEBT. 


Wr give below the statement of the Public Debt, prepared from the re. 
ports of the Secretary of the Treasury, for May, July, aud August, 1865. 
DEBT BEARING INTEREST IN COIN, 


August 31. 

$9,415,250 

8,908,332 
000 


000,000 

7,022,000 

18,415,000 

50,000,000 

139,194,000 

May 1, 1867-82 (5.20 years) 514,880,500 

November 1, 1869-84 (5.20 years) 91,789,000 

March 1, 1874-1904 (10.408)... 172,770,100 
January 1, 1865, (Texas Indem.) 

July 1, 81 (Oregon war) 
June BO, 1881.00... ...2.ceee en 000,000 75,000,000 


Aggregate of debt bearing coin interest $1,108,113,842 $1,108,310, 192 


DEBT BEARING INTEREST IN LAWFUL MONEY. 


4 per cent Temporary Loan : $646,936 $618,128 
6 do pf gfe “36 23,899,263 85.42, 98 
. "101.187 


AAAAAAARAARAH 





ad 

Certificates (one year) 

do One and two-years’ notes........... 
Three years’ comp. interest notes. .. 
Thirty-year bonds, (Union Pacific R.) 
Three years’ — notes, 1st series 

do lo 2d series 

do do 3d series 


Aggregate of debt bearing lawful money Int... $1,053,476,371 $1,289,156,545  $1,274,478,103 
DEBT ON WHICH INTEREST HAS CEASED, 

%.30 cent Three years’ notes ' $334,450 

o Texas indemnity bonds RE 38 839,000 

Other bonds and notes « 829,570 


Aggregate of debt on which int. has ceased... $786,270 $1,503,020 
DEBT BEARING NO INTEREST, 

Tnited States Notes $400,000,000 000, $400,000.000 

do do (in redemp. of the temp loan) 33,160,569 33,160 56 33,160,569 

Fractional currency.......... sdapiked Kid kc oaks 24,667,404 26,344,742 

57,827,973 458,910,601 $459,505,3114 

ee sO 00 . 15.736,000 2,111,000 


Aggregate of debt bearing no interest $497,977,973  $474,646,601 $461, 646,601 
Amount in Treasury— 


apes Eaces esse seandih cas arene ‘ $35,337,357 $45,435,771 
i $25,148,702 | MOT 2,782,284 


Total in Treasury. .......... ccc ee cncgeeeees te $25,148,702 $116,739,632 $88,218,055 
RECAPITULATION. 
Debt bearing interest in coin....... pee Vo $1,108,113,842  $1,100,662,647 $1,108,310.192 
Debt bearing interest in lawful money 1,053,476,371 = 1,289,156,545 = 1,274,488,108 
Debt on which interest has ceased 786,270 1,527, 1,503,020 
Debt bearing no interest (currency) 557,827,973 458,970,601 459,505,311 
Uncalled for requisitions 40,150,000 15,736,000 2,111,000 
Aggregate debts of all kinds ‘ $2,660,354,456 $2,874,092,908 $2,845,907,656 
Cash in treasury 25,148, 762 116,739,632 $8,218,025 
ANNUAL INTEREST PAYABLE ON DEBT. 
Payable in gold $64,480,489 $64,521,837 $64,500,500 
Payable in lawful money.......... in pen sda ae 60,158,385 38,740,682 73,531,038 
Aggregate amount of int. payable annually— $124,638, 874 $139, 262,368 $138,031, 623 
not including int, on the 3 years’ comp. int. 
notes, which is payable only at maturity. 
LEGAL TENDER NOTES IN CIRCULATION, 
One and two years’ 5 per cent notes $50,856,380 $39,955,230 $33,954,230 
United States notes (currency) 433, 160,569 433, 160,569 433,160,569 
Three years’ 6 per cent compound int. notes.. 175,143,620 212,121,470 217,024,160 


Aggregate legal tender notes in circulation.. .. $659, 160,569 ; $684,138,059 


SIAAARAARN 
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THE DETROIT CONVENTION AGAIN. 


We have received the following letter from an old contributor, criticis- 
ing our article in the last number on “the Detroit Convention.” A few 
words in reply follow the letter. 


Mr. Wx B. Dana, Editor Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine: 

Your remarks on the proceedings of “ The Detroit Convention,” are apparently 
from a prejudiced source, and induce me to take a liberty with a friend’s letter, 
and ask you to publish it. It is written by an intelligent Engineer, well known 
in the East and the West, and, to use the language of a Boston correspondent, 
“js an Engineer of long experience and wide-spread reputation.” 

He writes me from Cedar Rapids, the 13th inst., on a tour to the West, having 
had a seat in the Convention, ‘‘ The Niagara Canal resolution had a very cordial 
support from a large majority of the Convention at Detroit.” 

If the writer is correctly informed, they were only opposed by one selfish 
locality. Their objections were answered on the spot. 

Please let me correct your statement that “a resolution was adopted, to 
enlarge the Tilinois Cana] to ship capacity, and another made in favor of con- 
etructing a Ship Canal, from Lake Champlain to the Hudson.” No such reso- 
lution was introduced or voted on. 

It is true as you state “that 400 of our leading citizens "—and they were 
intelligent merchants from all parts of the country—“ got together in Detroit in 
familiar converse, to discuss matters vital to the best interests of 25,000.000 of 
men.” It is also true, that the West, as well as the East, did in plain language 
—as they have a deep interest in a Northern Pacific Railroad, and the Niagara 
Ship Canal, say they would not be trifled with, and introduced the resolution 
you quote. They had, however, in familiar converse, reference to the Illinois 
and the Lake Champlain Canals and the Mississippi treaty, to court their influ- 
ence, They stated truly,“ That the State of New York was geographically 
located on the highway of Commerce, between the great chain of lakes, and the 
seaboard, having within her borders the Metropolis of the nation, she is bound 
by every consideration of interest and true policy, end the courtesy she owes her 
sister states to improve and enlarge the the shortest water communication between 
the Lake and tide waters, failing to do so,” these 400 leading merchants moved not 
as a threat, “ failing to do so, New York must not complain if a portion of her 
great inland commerce shall be directed through other and cheaper channels of 
commerce.” 

This language is only following the key note that was struck by the Board of 
Trade of Troy, in the resolution they passed the 24th June, 1864—a year ago— 
having under consideration the construction of a“ railroad from Troy to the 
Niagara River” when they “ Resolved that this Board notices with approval 
and satisfaction, a movement coming from Western men, for greater facili- 
ties between the Lake and the Sea Board by a new independent and competing 
link, through this State, already demanded, and with reference to the future, is 
indispensable.” Resolved, that in the judgement of the Board, the best route 
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for # railroad from Lake Ontario eastward, through this state, as yet unoccupied ” 
(this will apply to the Niaraga Ship Canal, the best and shortest water route) 
“and that partly the Hoosac Tunnel completed, an east and west line can be 
formed, which will rule the rates and command the traffic between the great 
West, and the eastern markets.” This is as true as gospel, as I stand ready, if 
desired, to prove to you, by levels taken over the line of the level Bridge rvad 
from Niagara to Rome,* and then by the vallies of the Mohawk, the Hudson 
valley and tide water at New York. 

On the 14th June, 1864, a prominent and intelligent citizen of Boston wrote 
me: “ Boston requires a better connection with the Lakes and the West, and 
will not rest satisfied until the consummation of her wishes. While passing 
over the tunnel of the Hoosac Mountain,” (I hear, from realiable authority, that 
they are now working 16 feet per diem, on the east, and working with compressed 
air after the Italian method at Mount Cenis) “ Boston looks with deep interest 
to the most level lines, which are eventually to connect her by the most direct 
route with the flourishing cities of Oswego, Rochester and Lewiston ”—on the 
Niagara river. 

“It must not be forgotten,” he adds, that the Erie Canal and the Central 
Railroad, with these branches have been built to reach New York, and that the 
most direct route to Liverpool, to the great seats of Eastern Manufactures, to 
the lumber ports of Maine and New Brunswick and Fisheries of Massachesetts 
and Nova Scotia is through the Hoosac Tunnel, the Deerfield Valley and Boston. 

“Our State has assumed the Hoosac Tunnel as a state enterprize, working at 
four faces in an easy and self-sustaining talcou slate. They are sinking a large 
central shaft, and building a dam across the Deerfield River, to drive the work 
with machinery, moved by compressed air.” I learn, as you may, “ that Massa- 
chusetts is working 16 feet per diem, and has sunk a shaft 104 feet in the center. 
By these quotations you will perceive, that there is no fatal assumption by these 
intelligent merchants at Detroit.” 

They know, now that there is peace, that in two to three days—with steam- 
ing from New Orleans—will take a steamer beyond and to the north of the 
heated Gulf Stream. to cool waters. This was the former objection to this route, 
in its heating grain and souring flour, by my own experience; while, on the 
north, in Canada, it is found that the risk to enter the St. Lawrence, from fogs, 
is in a great manner done away with, by the use of steam to make courses that 
could not be made by sails. 

The capitalists of Great Britain and Canada, since the repeal of the corn laws, 
and in a measure without reference to dividends, and since the evidences we have 
given, to raise wheat and corn on our rich western prairies, and also to place it, 
with our internal improvements, in the regulating market of the world—St. 
Mark’s Lane, London—Great Britain feels independent, as she is, of the conti- 
nent of Europe, and particularly of Russia, for supplies of food. To be inde 
pendent and on the failure of her crops she has expended near $500,000,000 on 
the St. Lawrence Vallev route, by the construction of the Tubular Bridge, the 





*This part of the route from Oswego to Rome, 60 miles, will be finished in 2 months, the 
iron having arrived, and is now laying for which it has been delayed. 
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Grand Trunk and Great Western railways, leading to Detroit and our prairies, 
and by this route the sea-board, independent of New York. 


There is no wonder then that Mr. Aspinwall, the President of the Board of 
Trade of Detroit, should ask New York “to improve and enlarge the shortest 
water connection with the lakes and tide waters,” meaning, undoubtedly, State 
constructing, or aiding the United States Government to construct the Niagara 
Ship Canal. 

Reliable reports from several competent civil engineers, have demonstrated 
this to be the shortest” and best link from Lake Erie to Lake Ontario and to 
New York. 

They prefer the use of natural waters for 150 miles via Oswego, untolled, often 
asked to be tolled by Buffalo, unless the city of New York think, with her, it 
better to use more expensive artificial waters in some places in sight of and 
parallel to Lake Ontario, even if they had to pump up water, on some of the 
levels, to supply the Erie canal, as was proposed to the caval Board by a lead- 
ing merchant and forwarder of Buffalo, whose name is at your service, if desired, 
and who took a prominent part in the Detroit convention, against the Niagara 
Ship Canal. 

On this principle of artificial waters, as by the Erie canal, with the present 
admitted difficulty of a supply of water from the heavens, to be caught in reser- 
voirs, or pumped up on the several levels, to supply the canal and to keep the 
canal in repair, with repeated interruptions, by breaks, is better than natural, 
deep waters, by Lake Ontario, from Niagara river, and without tolls, is the bet. 
ter plan, Buffalo and our State engineers made a great mistake that they did 
not advocate the making of a canal alongside of and parallel to Lake Erie, and 
then by Cleveland, Toledo, etc., to the West. 

The time was when Mr. F. Hunt, the former editor and proprietor of your 
valuable commercial magazine, publisbed twelve and a half pages in your May 
number, 1845, Vol. 12, page 432, of a very able and plausible article, for the more 
speedy “enlargement of the Erie canal,” written by Mr. J. Bloomfield Jervis, 
then State Engineer. I took leave to reply to it, in three and a half pages, 
August number, page 181—a little ahead of time—and said, among other argu- 
ments, “ A canal around the Niagara Falls, and by Oswego to the Hudson, con- 
structed for the special benefit of the growing West, and for the city of New 
York, could sustain, and it would be proper to charge discriminating tolls, and 
still be a cheaper route than the enlarged canal.” ..... “The canal around 
the Falls of Niagara should be a national work, and such was the opinion, at 
the time, of General Jackson, to the writer, then President.” I then added, “ If 
it should be declined by the general government, let the Empire State construct 
and conirol the pass.” .... 

The article closed as follows, and to which I refer : 

“T find, however, in my zeal for well constructed and located railways, to 
compete with canals, I have been lead from the subject, I wished to present to 
your readers, viz : 

Ist. That the Erie canal is not now used up to half its capacity. It can, by 
further improvements, be trebled. 
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2d. That the decrease of the forest will make room for more valuable tonnage, 
the produce of agriculture and manufactures. 

3d. That a railway, such as the Penn. and Reading; or such a one as may be 
located and constructed from Lake Erie to the Hudson, is destined to relieve the 
Erie canal of much of its business. 

Further, no enlargement of the Erie and Schuylkill canals, will permit these 
works to enter into successful competition, in carrying coal, lumber, provisions, 
or any bulky article, with a railway. The canal loses more than one year in 
three, and, in my view, this is about the ratio of comparative value and advan- 
tage to the public.” 

That railways do, and can transport as cheap, if not cheaper, in some situa- 
tions, than canals, cannot be disputed. This will be found true in an examina- 
tion of the actual cost of transportation on the Philadelphia and Reading rail. 
road of Penn., compared with the Schuylkill Canal by its side. The Western 
railroad of Massachussetts, even with its heavy and long line of grades of 83 feet 
to the mile, is now carrying (1845) all classes of produce on better terms 
(1 6-100 cents per ton, per mile,) than the average charge made by our forward. 
ers on the Erie canal, for the last five years. I had almost said for the average 
tolls on merchandize and provisions, exacted by the State of New York... . 

“‘ The late railroad charters granted in England are accepted with avidity, and 
are above par, parallel to canals and the coast, limiting the charge for freight at 
£ of a penny—equal to 1} cents—per tou, per mile. These are strong facts in 
favor of railways. 

“That a line of railway from Lake Erie can be located on a level or descend- 
ing grade from Buffalo to the Hudson, there can be no doubt. Also, that when 
constructed with a double track and turn-outs, and with a heavy T or & rail of 
70 pounds to the yard, it can transport more tonnage than can be carried by the 
Erie canal, even when enlarged. I am aware that this will startle many, and be 
considered entirely heterodox. Time, however, will test its truth. It now has 
(1865)—see the opinion of Mr. J. B. Jervis. 

“ Let us clearly understand our position. We have arrived at a new epoch 
in the history of the world. A new element of civilization has been developed, 
as was the invention of letters, as was the printing press, so is the railway in the 
affairs of mankind. It is a revolution among nations. A moral revolution, af- 
fecting the diffusion of knowledge, the interehange of social relations, the per- 
petuation of peace, the extension of commerce, and a revolution in all the relations 
of property 

We refer, by the latter observation, to the cheapness of all kinds of commodi- 
ties, by the facilities of carriage and the saving of time, on the part of producers, 
afforded by railways, and especially to the influence of railways on the value of 
houses and lands, . . . . hence the demand for railways, to connect every town. 
This view, presented in 1845, has lost none of its force by subsequent experi- 


I take some pride, I will allow. in referring you to this article of 1845, as Mr. 
Hunt introduced it with the complimentary remark, and is my excuse for asking 
you to publish this in your next number : 

“ Railroads and Canals Compared.—We cheerfully give place to the follow- 
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ing article from an intelligent correspondent, a gentleman who has spent much 
time in investigating every subject connected with internal improvements. It 
will be seen that he advances views at variance with those contained in an article 
in the May number, Vol, 12, ‘ on the enlargement of the Erie canal’ from the 
pen of J. B. Jervis, Esq. Our magazine is open, as we have repeatedly stated, 
to the free and fair discussion of every subject falling within its scope.” 

My essay of three and a half pages was not replied to. 

It gives me pleasure to see that since he built the Hudson River Railroad 
and is now President of the Chicago, Fort Wayne, and P. Ruai!road, 
and that, as an old friend and reiative, although we differed in views twenty 
years ago, he has sent me his valuable work—* A T'reatiz2 on Railways and 
their Management.” This makes me the more anxious to claim of you the in- 
sertion of the enclosed article in your September number, or its return. 

In October or November, the parties who intend to take steps to carry out 
the Troy and Boston views, as expressed by their Boards of trade, propose to 
move to get the most level railroad, aided by British capitalists, between the 
Hudson and Niagara rivers, on which, if you desire, I will keep you posted. 

J. KE. B. 


Rep.ty.—Our correspondent has not justly apprehended the tenor of our 
remarks in relation to the proceedings of the late Commercial Convention 
at Detroit. It was the purpose to regard them in a light as favorable as 
possible. This may be perceived from the following sentences at the close 
of the article : 


“The Detroit convention is now a story of the past. It has rendered an import- 
ant service to the country. Four hundred of our leading citizens have come together 
in familiar converse, to discuss matters vital to the best interests of twenty-five mil- 
lions of men, Regarding commerce, very properly, as of the last importance, their 
errors lay in that direction. 1f they could have added somewhat of statesmanship to 
their discussions, there would have been more prospect of practical results; whereas, 
now, they have been, to a great extent, beating the air. They only considered the 
European trade; forgetting that the South is to be opened for a commerce more sta- 
ble and lucrative than the marts of Europe. The neglecting of the question of finance 
was unfortunate, tending, as it does, to impair confidence, in the wisdom and ability 
of the men c-ntrolling the proceedings, 

“ But the impetus given to the subject of reciprocal trade will compensate for all 
these short comings. It was a step taken in the right direction; and, if followed up, 
will aid in the adoption and perpetuating of a liberal commercial policy. This is 
most required at the present time to enable this country to recover from the depres- 
- created by the Great Rebellion, and place us again in the front rank of commer- 
cial nations.” 


This is not the language of prejudice or unkindness, As to the state- 
mnents in regard to a resolution for the enlargement of the Illinois Canal, it 
was obtained from one of the reports of proceedings published at the time, 
we think, in a Cincinnati paper. There was, as our correspondent ought 
to know, a report made by 8. Dewitt Bloodgood, in favor of a ship canal 
from Lake Champlain to the Hudson; and a printed copy of it is before 
us, So much for the issue, an unimportant one it seems to us, on the raat- 
ters of fact. 

The demand is made by the leading men at the Detroit Convention, if 
we understand our correspondent rightly, that New York shall impose a 
direct tax upon the inhabitants of the State for the purpose of construct- 
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ing aship canal around Niagara Falls, so that western forwarders can 
send grain and flour east, without paying toll on the canals of New York, 
“ Failing to do this,” says their resolution, “she must not complain if a 
portion of her great inland commerce shall be diverted through other and 
cheaper channels of commerce.” Anticipating that New York will not 
need this menace, the Convention wants the General Government to un- 
dertake the work. 


We are aware that there has been, for many years, a rivalry between 
the merchants of Buffalo and those of Oswego—a rivalry which “ crops 
out” whenever their representatives happen to be brouglit together, 
whether in a convention, or a legislative body. In this controversy we 
have no part. Our purpose is to comprehend the subject of commerce as 
a whole, paying little regard to local rivalship. We consider Buffalo and 
Oswego pretty much alike, both equally seltish and equaily public-spirited ; 
and we trust that each will receive due favor in our columns, and at the 
hands of the State Legislature and Federal Congress, 

But the construction of internal improvements is not properly a part of 
the functions of government. Presidents Madison and Monroe took this 
view, and would give no sanction to the project of constructing a national 
canal through the State of New York. General Jackson vetoed the 
Maysville Road bill, on the same ground. Many of our States, however, 
acted on a different principle, and plunged into a vortex of indebtedness 
from which they have not yet succdeded in extricating themselves. Several 
of them sold their public works, and several have repudiated the debts for 
their construction. 

Neither is this a time to demand of the United States, or of any State 
government to enter upon works of this character. A national debt of 
three thousand millions of dollars has been incurred to meet the expendi- 
tures of civil war ; and till an equitable system of revenue shall be devised, 
and a financial policy adopted to make the debt manageable, no one should 
ask or expect Congress to add to the public burden for the sake of inter- 
nal improvements. A further increase of indebtedness, every statesman 
knows, will take so much from the value of Federal securities. 

Besides, the State of New York has done her whole duty in the matter. 
She constructed ber canals when the Great West was but Indian hunting- 
grounds, and she has since expended for their enlargement, millions upon 
millions, which will never be returned to her treasury. The civil war has 
doubled her indebtedness, beside the immense sums borrowed by the towns 
and counties. 

It is easy to see that while such immense indebtedness, with Sisyphean 
weight, bears down our population, no public man, except a reckless poli 
tician, would venture to sustain such a project. A people taxed to the 
limits of endurance, and perhaps beyond them, will not be likely to toler- 
ate an addition to the load. 

Besides, it is not necessary for the states or Federaf government to en- 
gage in the work. Whatever may be the store of product in the West 
awaiting shipment, the present avenues of commerce, the railways and ca- 
nals, are far from being crowded with transportation. The Erie canal, with 
one-seventh larger capacity than last year, or ever before, lies compara- 
tively idle. Under these circumstances, with present facilities apparently 
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more than ample, it cannot be asked with propriety that they shall be in- 

When our correspondent attempts to show that immense quantities of 
flour, wheat, and corn in the West are awaiting transportation, he seems 
to forget that there is still another requisite of even greater impotance than 
railway or canal. Without a demand somewhere, their supplies are of 
little value. 

It is not the legitimate function of Government to regulate commerce, 
either by discriminating burdens, or fixing or constructing its avenues. 
There is ample private capital for investment in routes of transit. The 
capitalists of Boston are hard at work with their Hoosac Tunnel, and they 
have built railways from that city to Lake Ontario. The New York Cen- 
trat Railroad Company is engaged in perfecting communications, so that 
trains of cars can be run continuously between New York and Cincinnati, 
also between New York and St. Louis. 

In due time other enterprises will be commenced for the same purpose. 
It does appear to us that there are avenues of trade sufficient for the pre- 
sent exigency. But if our capitalists think differently, there will not be 
any considerable obstacle to the building of a ship canal around Niagara 
Falls. But there is no propriety, we insist, in seeking to throw this burden 
on Government. The time is probably not distant when it will be de- 
manded that the State of New York shall abandon her canal policy out- 
right, and following the example of other States, sell her public works. 
They are ceasing to be sources of revenue, and it is not consistent with 
principles of sound financial economy to keep property that is unremunera- 
tive. Especially is this true in the case of a government which should 
neither monopolise a department of industry, or maintain competition with 
private individuals. 

We do not take issue with the Detroit Convention in regard to its pur- 
pose of securing facilities for commerce. Our only question is as to the 
means of accomplishing the result. While opposed to making appeals to 
State or National Legislature, or to British authorities to engage up. n ex- 
tensive systems of internal improvement, as opposed to sound republican 
and financial principle, we are in favor of every undertaking which enter- 
prizing citizens may initiate for the furtherance of commercial intercourse. 
In calling attention to this matter, we believe that that Convention has 
done much good. In an eclectic spirit we are disposed to take advantage 
of it, while we discard the residue. 





SILKS TO BE MORE COSTLY. 


Tar silk breeders of France, says the London Pall Mall Gazette, are in a po- 
sition of the greatest distress. A strange disease, which has reappeared among 
the worms from time to time—notably in 1688 and 1710—has, since 1863, re- 
commenced its ravages, till the price of seed has risen ten-fold, and the demand 
for mulberry leaves has so fallen off that the planters threaten to cut down the 
trees and use the lands for some more profitable cultivation. The disease shows 
itself, according to a petition analysed in the China Telegraph, just as the worm 
is about to begin the cocoon, so that the breeder has the trouble of rearing for 
nothing, and has to purchase seed, as it were, in the dark. Repeated experi- 
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ments seem to prove that the only seed which can be trusted is that from Japan, 
and that the breeders therefore pray the State to aid them by bringing home 
their supplies in men of war. It seems probable that this request will be grant. 
ed, and also that the evil which has spread through all silk-growing countries, 
except Japan, is not temporary, but may last as long as the potato rot and the 
odium. The real obstacle to silk growing seems to be the slow growth of the 
mulberry. The worms live and work in most countries, but they want mulberry 
leaves, and nobody is willing to plant orchards which will not begin to bear for 
25 years. It would be no matter of surprise if silk in the next generation be- 
came as costly as under the Roman empire, and a silk dress as complete a test 
of wealth as it was 200 years ago. 





NO MORE NATIONAL BANKS IN PENNSYLVANIA, 


The following letter from the office of the United States Comptroller of the 
Currency, in reply to one making inquiries concerning the relative proportion 
of national banking capital allowed to the various states, and especially with re- 
gard to the public statement that nemore charters would be issued to Pennsyl- 
vania, will be found to possess much interest at the present time :— 


Treasury Department, 
Orrice or CompTRoLLer oF THE CURRENCY, 
WasuinoTon, August 9, 1865. 


Your letter of the 8th inst. is received. The amendment to section 21 of the Cur- 
rency act, passed March 3, 1865, provided that $150,000,0U0 of the amount of circula- 
tion contemplated by said act should be apportioned to the different States, according 
to the representative population, and $15v,000,000 according to the existing banking 
capital, resources and business of the several states, The amount allotted to New York 
upon representative population was $18,535,500 ; to Pennsylvania, $13,882,500; Ohio, 
$11,178,500. Upon existing banking capital, resources, business, &c,, to New York, 
$54,936,000; Pennsylvania, $12,645,000 ; Ohio, $6,450,000; giving an aggregate un- 
der the apportionment to New York of $58,473,000 ; to Pennsylvania of $26,027,500, 
and to Ohio $17,628,500. 

On the same day on which this amendment was passed, another amendment was 
added, providing that State banks having a capital not lese than $75,000 should have 
the right of conversion to the nativnal system, over new organizations, until July 1, 
1865, Accordingly, State banks were allowed to accept the provisions of the National 
Currencyact up tv that date. The result has been to give New York $73,073,652, 
Pennsylvania 241,306,996, and Ohio $18,487,500, which is an ex-ceas in New York of 
$19,600,152, in Pennsylvania of $13,839,196, and in Ohio of $864,900, These figures 
are made trom our bovks as they stood on the Ist inst. You will observe that Penu- 
sylvania, having exceeded her apportionment by over thirtern millions, is pot equitably 
entitled to any additional eum: and as the entire amount of national currency pro- 
vided for in the law will be absorbed by banks already organized, or which have re- 
ceived authority to organize, it is now impossible to consider new applications. 

B. R. Hursugp, Deputy Cullector. 
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